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@ This feature of the JOURNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 


Enjoy extra care the Rye and not necessarily of 
at no extra fare... iy ties sak tae a 


4 I HAVE always enjoyed the articles in 
FLY UNITED AIR LINES the JourNAL, but after reading the 
4 article, “Big Hearts and Little Minds,” 

I have been seeing red. 


to your teacher conventions! | 1, too, ama teacher of slow-learning 

f children with IQ’s from 50 to 75. 

: However, I have never had the feel- 

You'll find everything about United’s service is extra— except : ing toward these children expressed 
the fare! 2 by the writer. I am not certain he 
Schedules, for example, are timed to suit your convenience; @ | understands even the basic principles 
hem th t " cid ae of the education of the slow learner. 
nonstop to mos convention cities coast-to-coast and to Hawaii. ; They need understanding, not pity, a 
And you can take your choice of deluxe First Class or economi- 1 | sense of belonging, and a chance to 
cal Air Coach Mainliners. The low fares will surprise you. | | achieve to the best of their limited 
It’s nice to know, too, that every United Mainliner® is radar- : ee eee anid 

. . . B rue, teaching these youngsters is 
equipped to give you a smoother, more comfortable flight. one of the most difficult jobs in the 
Plan now to enjoy this extra measure of care and comfort on 2 profession. Things are not always 
the way to your convention. For full informa- : rosy, and spirits drop to a low ebb 
tion and free folders, see your travel agent. many times. However, these feelings 
Or write Teacher Conventions Dept., at your aa quickly a a a re 
monsest Untied Ais 13 astenel office a the joy on the face of a child who 


has learned to write his name. 


New York—80 E. 42nd St. I teach these children because of 


the great personal pleasure I get see- 
ing them emerge from their shells, 
Seattle— 1225 Fourth Ave. on the way to becoming self-support- 
San Francisco—400 Post St. ing citizens in the community. 

Los Angeles—Sixth & Olive Sts. Many teachers are needed in this 


field, but I doubt if anyone would 

want to enter it after reading “Big 

Hearts and Little Minds.” I trust in 
(Continued on page 534) 


Chicago—Monroe & Wabash St. 
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Me NEWS AND TRENDS... 


NEA in New York City 


& NEA’s new Editorial Information Center was 
opened October 2 at 375 Park Avenue, New York City, 
with an official press conference attended by representa- 
tives of the major New York daily newspapers, news serv- 
ices, and news magazines. Mecting the newswriters were 
NEA President Ruth Stout and William C. Kvaraceus, who 
is on leave from Boston University to head up the Asso- 
ciation’s Juvenile Delinquency Project. 


One item for discussion was Dr. Kvaraceus’ 32-page 
study, Juvenile Delinguency (What Research Says to the 
Teacher. Nv. 15), published by two NEA units: the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers and the American Educa- 
tional Research Association. 


NEA’s new center in New York, an extension of the 
NEA Radio-Television Ofhce which opened last year in 
that city, will supply quickly and in detail full informa- 
tion concerning developments in the field of education. 
It will a convenient education-news center 
for writers, editors, and broadcasters, in addition to pro- 
viding published and filmed materials of the NEA. 


serve also as 


NCPT Resolution on Teacher Preparation 


& The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
recently passed the following resolution: 


"Whereas, The needs of the nation’s teachers for higher 
levels of knowledge, skills, and competencies must be met 
if they are to prepare youth adequately for the increased 
responsibilities for citizenship ; 


"Resolved, That the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers favor the establishment of four years of college 
or university study as the minimum level of professional 
preparation for all beginning teachers, kindergarten through 
grade twelve; that a minimum of five years of study be 
designated for professionally certified teachers; and that it 
urge the several state congresses to promote appropriate 
action to that end within the several states.” 


NEA‘s First Salary School 


& State and local association leaders from 4G states, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
were students in NEA’s first National School for Teacher 
Salary Scheduling, held October 8-11 in Washington, D.C. 


Crammed into the four-day period was as much infor- 
mation on salary, salary scheduling, school finance, eco- 
nomics, and practical how-to-do-it techniques as could 
possibly be absorbed in the time allotted, participants agreed. 


In addition to a series of six instructional sessions con- 
ducted by Hazel Davis, associate director, NEA Research 
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Division; Eric Rhodes, assistant director, NEA Member- 
ship Division; and Robert McLain, salary consultant, NEA 
Professional Development and Welfare staff, special lec- 
tures were given by Walter Heller, chairman, Department 
of Economics, University of Minnesota; R. L. Johns, head, 
Department of Educational Administration, University of 
Florida; Richard Bolling, Congressman from Missouri. 


Leaders who attended the school will now have an oppor- 
tunity to give assistance and pass on useful ideas to salary 
workers in their state and local associations. 


American Education Week 


& Twenty-Cent Tip is the title of the teleplay concern- 
ing a history teacher which Loretta Young is to present in 
her weekly dramatic series on NBC-TV, Sunday, Novem- 
ber 9 (10 P.M., EST), as a part of the observance of Amer- 
ican Education Weck. The story concerns a teacher's effort 
to supplement her inadequate income from teaching by 
waiting on tables in a local grill. The situation becomes so 
embarrassing when students discover her after-hours job 
that she finally resigns her teaching position. Her case is 
taken up by the school children themselves, who carry the 
fight for a pay raise for teachers to their parents. 


Teacher Shortage 


& Schools opened this fall with approximately 135,000 
fewer qualificd teachers than were needed, despite 116,000 
recruits, according to the NEA Research Division. 


Most critical is the shortage of qualificd elementary-school 
teachers, the college class of 1958 having produced about 
the same number as in 1957 (44,000). Newly qualified 
high-school teachers number about 72,000, an increase of 
10.5% over the 65,000 in 1957. The number of 
science teachers increase of 18.8%; of 


new 
shows an new 


mathematics teachers 18.4%. 


Of all 1957 graduates who were prepared to teach, less 
than 73% actually took classroom jobs throughout the 
nation. Prospects are about the same for the class of 1958. 


Education and Marriage 


© Direct relationship between more education and more 
successful marriages has been reported by Paul C. Glick 
of the U.S. Bureau of the Census and Hugh Carter of the 
National Office of Vital Statistics. 


College-educated men and women, according to Dr. 
Glick and Dr. Carter, are less likely to be divorced than 
comparable persons with less education. It is suggested 
that a decline in the divorce rate from its postwar peak 
may be due not only to the fact that war marriages are 
less lasting than peacetime marriages, but also to the 
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better preparation of college and high-school graduates 
for marriage. 


Co-operative Travel Projects 


& Fifteen state education associations will co-operate 
with the NEA Travel Division during 1959 in offering an 
opportunities: Alaska, 
California, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, 


inusual combination of travel 
Montana, New Jersey, New Mexico, Oregon, Tennessee, 
Utah, Washington, Wisconsin. Mexico, 


Alaska, Hawaii, Europe, and the world are among those 


and Tours of 
that will be repeated because of their popularity with 
teachers. New offerings include a Canadian Rockies-Pacific 
Northwest tour, a Pacific Circle tour from Anchorage to 
New Zealand, and Ranch-in-the-Rockies. 


Defense 


& Permanent solution tor the recurring disagreement be- 
tween teachers and the board of education in West Haven, 
Connecticut, over teachers’ salaries and the improvement 
of teacher morale in the area are the double objective of 
a special committee appointed by the NEA Defense Com- 
mission. 


In response to a request from the West Haven Education 
Association and the Connecticut Education Association, 
the special committee began an on-the-spot study of the 
situation October 9-11. The impasse arose in June when 
the CEA imposed a short-lived boycott on the West Haven 
school system, warning members of the association that 
the acceptance of employment in the West Haven system 
while the salary controversy was pending would constitute 
unethical conduct. Although agreement was reached on 
salaries, other problems remain. The board of education 
offered its full co-operation to the special committee in its 
effort to achieve full agreement between the two parties to 
the controversy, according to Ruth Winter, chairman of the 
Defense Commission. 


Florida Documentary 


& The Florida Education Association is preparing for 
January release a documentary film which tells the story of 
the association itself in the drive to achieve better schools 
for Florida. 


Power for the Future, as the film is tentatively titled, is 
to be shown to businessmen and to civic groups throughout 
the state. It will emphasize the importance of schools to 
every community and the part the association has played 
in improving them. Production is by AgraFilms, Inc., which 
also filmed Skippy and the 3 R's, A Desk for Billie, and 
Crowded Out for NEA and its affiliated state associations. 


DCT Studies Working Conditions 


> The NEA Department of Classroom Teachers has 
received a $45,000 grant from the NEA to carry out a spe- 
cial study of working conditions for classroom teachers and 
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school administrators during 1958-59. Goal of the project 
is to draw up, publicize, and implement a blueprint of 
standards of working conditions for classroom teachers 
and administrators which will guarantee to each child 
optimum opportunity for learning. 


The NEA’s Association for Higher Education has 
received a $15,000 allocation to study conditions of work 
for college faculty and administrators. 


Higher Education 


& In seven of the 17 Southern and border states, 
says Southern Education Reporting Service, all tax-sup 
ported colleges and universities are open to white and 
Negro students this fall. In six states, some tax-supported 
colleges and universities are desegregated, while in four 
states, all remain segregated. 


States with all tax-supported colleges and universities 
open to both races are Arkansas, Delaware, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma, and West Virginia. States 
with some of their public institutions open to both races 
are Florida, Louisiana, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia. States with none of the state-supported col 
leges integrated are Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina. 


WEA Evaluates Local Programs 


& The problem of evaluating local educational pro- 
grams will be studied at the Seattle conference of the 


Washington Education Association, December 4-6. Co- 
operating with the WEA on the conference is the NEA 
Council on Instruction. 


Teams of lay and professional leaders from local school 
districts will confer on the problems involved in evaluating 
local school programs from the point of view of such 
questions as: Are educational goals adequate to these times ? 
Are school curriculums adapted to present-day needs? Are 
school programs undergirded strongly enough through the 
services of professional staff, adequate finance, and good 
buildings and equipment ? 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


& M. F. Coddington has been appointed superintendent 
of public instruction for South Dakota, to succeed the late 
Harold S. Freeman. Acting superintendent for the past 
year was William G. Elliot. 


© Ouill E. Cope, commissioner of education in Tennessee 
since January 1953, took office early this fall as president 
of Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro. Joe 
Morgan, formerly executive assistant to the commissioner, 
has been appointed acting commissioner. 


& Andrew C. Preston has been named commissioner of 
education for the Virgin Islands by the governor. Jane E. 


Tuitt had been acting commissioner for the last few years. 
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New Yorkers were SHOCKED 


By a Frank Newspaper Article That Discussed 


VITAMIN PRICE COMPARISONS 
Now You Too Can Learn How To SAVE... 


STOP PAYING HIGH PRICES FOR 


VITAMINS 


A recent public service study of Patent 
Medicines in one of New York’s leading 
evening newspapers, devoted one entire 
installment to VITAMINS and disclosed many 
interesting highlights about the sale of Vita- 
mins and Vitamin-Mineral combinations. 

One of the startling revelations in this 
frank article was the wide variance of Vita- 
min prices. 

The following three paragraphs taken 
from the series, as it appeared, are of par- 
ticular concern to everyone buying Vitamins. 

“Any particular vitamin bottled under one 
label is, for all practical and therapeutic pur- 
poses, the same as if it is bottled under an- 
other label. The fact is, most of the Vitamin 
concentrates consumed in America are pro- 
duced by only a few companies. 

“The list of ingredients in a Vitamin com- 
pound is one thing the consumer can almost 
always depend on to be correct. Any com- 
pany which fails to label the bottle with the 
exact formula and amount (or unit strength) 
of each ingredient risks a seizure by the U.S. 
Government. 

“Bearing that in mind, it is interesting to 
pick up a few Vitamin catalogs and compare 
the prices charged by different companies 
for the same Vitamin compounds.” 

Following publication of the installment 
we received hundreds of phone calls request- 
ing copies of the Hudson Vitamin Catalog. 


This interest prompted us to tell the entire 
nation our story. 

Hudson Vitamin Products has been serv- 
ing doctors and nurses for over 25 years and 
now you, too, can purchase your Vitamins 
DIRECT from Hudson at savings that are up 
to 50% and more. Page after page in the 
Free Hudson Catalog shows tremendous dol- 
lar savings on Vitamins, Vitamin-Mineral 
combinations and Food Supplements. 

For example, a very popular multi- 
vitamin and minera! formula (sold nation- 
ally for $19.50 by door-to-door salesmen) 
is sold for only $5.95 through the Hudson 
Vitamin Catalog. 

Here’s another — a well-known high po- 
tency B complex formula with Vitamin C 
and minerals, nationally advertised at $5.95 
per 100... can be purchased for only $2.75 
per 100 DIRECT from the Hudson Vitamin 
Catalog. 

These are only two examples that you will 
find in our 32 page catalog that is simple, 
easy to read and has been a Vitamin buying 
guide for millions from coast-to-coast. 

Write for the Catalog and show it to your 
doctor if you like — but, by all means, dis- 
cover for yourself why Hudson has become 
a DIRECT MONEY-SAVING source for Vitamins 
throughout the nation. All Hudson Vitamin 
Products are sold with a complete money 
back guarantee. 


HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, INC. 


11 West 19th Street, Dept. M-545 New York 11, New York 
Mail This Coupon Today! 


HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, Inc. Dept. M-545 
11 West 19th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


7 HUDSON NEO-VI DROPS 
Multi-Vitamin Drops 
for Infants and Children 


One of the Hudson 
Vitamins awarded the 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
COMMENDATION SEAL 


Please mail me your Free Hudson Vitamin Catalog. 
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ONLY CENTRAL SOURCE OF 
FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL POSITIONS 


SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL ISSUE 
and SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


WORLD-WIDE NON FEE PLACEMENT 


‘The SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL ISSUE of CRUSADE, 
the monthly NON-FEE placement journal, will feature 
actual overseas positions in the schools of AFRICA, 
ALASKA, AUSTRALIA, BRAZIL, BRITISH GUIANA, 
CANADA, CEYLON, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
HOLLAND, INDIA, IRAQ, JAMAICA, JAPAN, MEXICO, 
NEW ZEALAND, PAKISTAN, SAMOA, SPAIN, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, NEAR & FAR EAST, and MANY, MANY 
other countries. 

Many positions pay travel expenses, but you must 
apply early. Language of instruction usually English. 

Each month CRUSADE contains a wealth of fasci- 
nating U.S. and WORLD WIDE educational oppor- 
tunities at ALL levels and subjects for teachers, 
librarians, professors, and administrators. NO FEES, 
APPLY DIRECT. Members’ qualifications, schoo! and 
library vacancies tisted FREE. Highly recommended 
since 1952. Each issue is important to your future. 


DC 2 issves $2.00 (CD Yearly (11 issues) $5.00 


FREE International Issue given with each yearly 
subscription. 
(CD 25¢ for SAMPLE RESUME, APPLICATION DATA 


CRUSADE, 272!.N' 8. tex 


99 
Greenpt. Sta., B’klyn. 22, N.Y. 
GRADUATE Aw DIRECTORIES 
Stipends $2.00-$10,000. Over 800 
ers, librarians, and aadmintotraters in both volumes. 
Siesttes editions. Only compilations available. 
» $3.00; OVol. tI, 00; OBocth Vois., $5.00 


DO YOU DREAD 
BLACKBOARD WORK? 


, TRY THE EASY, 
DUSTLESS WAY OF 

BLACKBOARD WRITING 

New HAND-GIENIC, the auto- 


il that uses any stand. 
ord pm ae is forever messy chalk 
dust on your hands and clothes. 

No more recoiling from fingernails 
scratching a — Fits hand like a 
fountain ‘ chalk writing or 
drawing Coes ‘smooth pleasure. = 
a push of button “chalk ejects . . ; 
retracts. Hand never touches chalk Scie 
use, never gets dried up or by 
allergy. it's the most welcome gift you 
coul ov, a fellow 

STOP CHALK WASTE 

Because HAND-GIENIC holds firmly even 
Y%4” chalk and prevents breakage, it F 
allows the comfortable use of practically ~. 
the whole length of chalk. 
Sturdy maga 7 an | 1 yr. —— 

rantee cap, on 
lack sont ag TRIAL OF OFFER: - 2 for one 
nf pape 3). Postage free. No COD’s. If 
not delighted, return 8 full refund. Ask for quan- 


‘OD. 
HAND-GIENIC. Derr. 0, 2304 Wes Fogler 5 


AUTHORS: 


TALENT 


pete}. ie) 
TO printed, 


Now you can obtain high royalties 
and wide literary recognition. 


Send for your free copy of How 
To Publish Your Book and learn 
how your monuscript can be 
advertised and sold. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Dept. NE11, 200 Varick St.,N.Y.14 


WASTE? 


the near future you will publish an 

article that would be an inspiration 

to prospective teachers in this field. 
—HINDA W. GAHRING, Akron, Ohio. 


Liked “Big Hearts and Little Minds.” 
—ALICE MICHAEL, Salinas, California. 


Probing . . . Superlative 


Joun Garpner’s article, “Quality in 
Higher Education” (September Jour- 
NAL) was not only probing but illumi- 
nating. 

—EDGAR DALE, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 


Joun Garpner’s superlative article 
represents a significant contribution to 
our professional literature. This is 
“must” reading for all persons who 
are concerned directly or indirectly 
with higher education. 

—J. FRED WEAVER, director, graduate 
studies, School of Education, Boston 
University. 


Commendation 


THE executive committee of the 
Calumet Valley Division of the Illinois 
Education Association wishes to ex- 
tend its appreciation for the excel- 
lence of the September issue. The 
special feature on discipline presents 
some fresh viewpoints on an ‘old prob- 
lem, and the insert places a vast re- 


I see the word “discipline,” I see a 
military drillmaster and an unneces- 
sarily cruel teacher I once had. 

—A. R. MEAD, emeritus professor of 
education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 


Query 

Do you know of schools that are do- 
ing something helpful and realistic in 
teaching children about our public- 
school system? Recently I was asked 
why we don’t do more to help chil- 
dren understand our concept of pub- 
lic education for all. I feel sure that 
many schools are now doing a good 
job of this, but I cannot name any 
of them. 

—RALPH C. NORRIS, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Des Moines. 


@ We have sent Mr. Norris tear 
sheets of articles we have carried on 
this subject. If your school is teaching 
about the schools, send us a brief de- 
scription of your program for further 
sharing with our readers. 


The Five-Year High School? 


Tue colleges are saying that the 
average high-school senior is not ready 
for college. Industry is saying that 
the average high-school graduate who 
comes to work is not very well in- 
formed. 

I believe that the five-year high 
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Use Your Postal-Zone Number 
Ir vou have a postal-zone number, include it in your address when writing NEA about: 


* present membership 
* membership renewal 


* new membership 
* change of address 


This will help NEA to process your dues and answer your questions more quickly. 
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source library at every teacher's finger- 
tips. 

—LYNN Q. GILMORE, secretary, Calu- 
met Valley Division, IEA. 


Tue discipline feature is outstand- 
ing. Every viewpoint is very well ex- 
pressed and full of down-to-earth 
ideas that will help teachers, prin- 
cipals, and parents. 

—JOHN E. CRAWFORD, clinical psy- 
chologist and supervisor, special edu- 
cation, Lawrence County public 
schools, New Castle, Pennsylvania. 


CONGRATULATIONS on the September 
issue and especially the section on 
discipline—which I prefer to name 
“learning to behave well.” Each time 


school is the answer to this problem 
of unpreparedness. An extra year of 
high school will better prepare a stu- 
dent for college, a job, and even more 
important, for life. 

Fifty percent of our seniors now use 
the high school as a finishing school. 
I would like to see our high-school stu- 
dents branch off into a vocational or 
a college-preparatory setup after the 
third year of high school. All high- 
school students should be required to 
complete five high-school credits per 
year, so that at the end of five years 
they would have a true background 
for college or a job. 

—OLGER MYHRE, director, Campus 
School, State Teachers College, Minot, 
North Dakota. 
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Teachers and Delinquency 


Ix CARRYING out its unique teach- 
ing-learning function, the good 
school, as it becomes better, will 
automatically play a more crucial 
role in delinquency prevention and 
control. A school need not, and 
should not, become a custodial cen- 
ter, a hospital, or a community 
convenience in which to store or 
treat young offenders—at least not 
with its present budget and staff. 

The following items present as- 
pects of the teacher role which de- 
termine in part teacher effective- 
ness with all students, but which 
can also be crucial in preventing 
and alleviating delinquent propen- 
sities of the small, but loud, minor- 
ity of youthful offenders. 

The teacher will become an 
active and telling force in delin- 
quency prevention and control only 
when, and if, he 

1. Likes children, believes in 
them, and is glad to be with them, 
even when they are sometimes 
noisy, dirty, and annoying 

2. Knows each pupil as a person 
and develops a strong personal re- 
lationship 

3. Displays positive attitudes to- 
ward behavioral deviates as need- 
ing aid and understanding 

4. Remains free of emotional en- 
tanglements with the young of- 
fender, his peer group, and his 
family 

5. Difflerentiates and adapts cur- 
riculum to the varied interests and 
abilities of all class members 

6. Works with a diagnostic point 
of view, always asking the key 
question: Why this behavior? 

7. Uses available special services 
and resources: counselor, psycholo- 
gist, school nurse, case worker 

8. Participates in case confer- 
ences and treatment programs as 
part of the school-community teain 

9. Maintains close liaison with 
the student’s home 

10. Functions as a parent surro- 
gate, offering a good (even excit- 
ing and glamorous) imitative ex- 
ample with which to identify. 

—WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS, director, 
NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project. 
(See October JOURNAL, page 451.) 
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Bur pod vacation Should go 


SOUTH 
ERICA 


You'll find the vacation you want in the ancient splendor and 
modern progress of South America. See Rio’s fabulous 
Copacabana Beach; exciting Sao Paulo; Buenos Aires (the Paris 
of South America); and historical Lima (City of Kings). 

In all the world, there’s no place like South America— 

and no way to get there like Braniff’'s fleet of El Dorado DC-7C’s 
and El Conquistador DC-6's. For a rare adventure in 

travel elegance—fly Braniff. 





Fly Braniff NOW . . . pay LATER! 


Fly the world’s most scenic air route now, without straining 
your vacation budget. Use our easy time payment plan. 
Send the coupon below for complete details. 
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“Dad gave me the car 
to drive to the Big Game” 


“TODAY’S THE BIG GAME and Dad’s letting 
me take the car and the gang. He knows we'll 
get there—and back—safely ’cause we get our 
thrills at the game, not on the road. That’s 
why he lets me take the car on big dates.” 


“LOOKING OUT BEFORE PULLING OUT 
is a good way to avoid accidents. It takes 
a second—and can save a life.” 


“MAKING SURE THE MIRROR’S RIGHT 
helps me make sure I can see what’s be- 
hind me before I pull over or makeaturn.” 


“PULL CLOSE TO THE CURB when you pick up “KIDS ARE A CAUTION—particularly when they’re playing near the street. 


passengers and you'll never block traffic. It’s I always slow down—you never know when a little boy or girl will chase 
easier to get into the car, too.” a ball out into the street.” 


Cieneral 
Motors 


Young Drivers Can Be Safe Driv 


“WE'RE HERE FOR THE KICKOFF in plenty of time because we gave ourselves 
plenty of time to get here. And after the game, I'll drive safely to the victory 
party, too. Dad knows I drive that way, that’s why I get the car.” 


TEACHERS: 
Reprints are available upon request for bulletin boards, classroom use, etc. Write General Motors. Public Relations Staff, Detroit 2, Michigan 





KARLA V. PARKER 


‘For ‘Triumphant, 


over America have been working for better 
schools. They will continue to do so. Moreover, 
we shall intensify our efforts to strengthen the union 
between parents and educators, because we know that 
people who are accustomed to working together do 
not become panicky, distrustful, or defensive in a crisis. 

The PTA can also help to improve the quality of 
education through its parent-education program. Al- 
though many other agencies and persons contribute to 
2 child’s development, his home and his parents are 
still the strongest influences. To a large extent, they 
determine his attitudes and beliefs, his standards and 
actions. Neither the school nor any other outside agen- 
cy can do this to the same degree. If there is a trend 
toward shifting parental responsibilities to the school, 
we want to reverse that trend. 

In still another way the PTA ean help to strengthen 
education: by insisting that we hold fast to the gains 
we have spent years in achieving. There are those who 
say, “Take out the kindergartens.” To them we would 
answer, “The need is for more kindergartens.” There 
are those who say, ““What’s wrong with double shifts?” 
To them we would reply, ““No child should be cheated 
of a full school day.” Perhaps school hours should even 
be increased. 

Demands are being made to do away with courses 
like driver training, physical education, and family 
living. But average and gifted students alike need 
courses like these in addition to thorough grounding 
in the so-called solid subjects. All students have bodies 
to be kept healthy. All of them live in families and 
most will someday have responsibility for— rearing 
children. 

Young people need the skills they learn in these 
classes, and our schools can teach these and the tradi- 
tional academic courses without compromising edu- 


ie more than half a century, PTA members all 


Mrs. Parker is president of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 
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Civilized Living 


cational goals or lowering standards. All we need is to 
give education the priority it deserves in the financial 
and talent ledgers of the community, the state, and 
the nation. 

Furthermore, let’s take a look at home-economics 
and family-living courses in the light of our educa- 
tional goals. If our aim is to produce citizens who can 
make wise decisions in terms of relevant information 
and sound values, how can we ignore ‘such basically 
important subject matter? There is no more integral 
part of our cultural heritage than the institution of 
the family. 

We have been deeply disturbed by charges that our 
public schools are too soft to meet the hard demands 
imposed by today’s world. But we have also been dis- 
turbed by defenses of American education that are as 
uncritical, as immoderate, and-as injudicious as the 
attacks. Those who say nothing is wrong with our 
schools are no more convincing than those who say 
nothing is right with them. 

Change just for the sake of change is not our way. 
Continuous improvement of what is sound and good 
is our way. We see no cause to apologize for American 
education. All evidence indicates that our school sys- 
tem is as good as it was in the past, if not better. More- 
over, it is a system that fits our free way of life and the 
values we cherish. Some of our schools undoubtedly 
are better than others, and we are determined to bring 
all schools to the level of the best. 

The fact that the goal of universal education is 
arduous, difficult, and costly is no reason to abandon 
it. This nation, if it is to contribute gloriously to 
civilization, needs educated citizens and homemakers. 
It needs poets, philosophers, musicians, artists, and 
statesmen as well as scholars and scientists. And we, 
the parents and teachers of America, are determined 
that our country shall have the varied human resources 
that are essential not only for survival, but for trium- 
phant, civilized living. #+ + 
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Current Research on Creativity 


may revolutionize our teaching methods, says 


this research 


yy AUSI 
B due time revolutionize our 
methodology of teaching, It 


seems to me important to discuss 


may in 


some of the basic findings of seven 
creativity by 
the Department of Art Education 
of the State 
SILV. 


vears of research on 


Pennsylvania Univer- 

We have been trying to find cri- 
teria which may significantly dif- 
ferentiate between creative and 
less- or non-creative people in the 
arts. Our efforts to find measurable 
criteria responsible for creativeness 
were not made for the purpose of 
testing 
them, but mainly 


people or categorizing 


in order to find 


Dr. Lowenfeld is head of the Depart- 
ment of Art Education, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Penn- 
sylvania. 


means which could more effective- 
ly promote creativeness, especially 
on the adolescent or 
level. 

While we were conducting our 
experiments, we came across an en- 
tirely independent study 
J. P. Guilford and his staff were 
conducting at the University of 
Southern California in an effort to 
find measurable criteria of creative- 
ness in the exact and applied  sci- 
ences. 


postadoles- 
cent 


which 


The significant factor of the two 
entirely independent studies (test- 
ing the same phenomena but for 
different purposes) is that both in- 
vestigations, after exploring nu- 
merous possible criteria, arrived at 
almost exactly the same eight cri- 
teria of creativity which significant- 
lI. differentiate 


between creative 


VIKTOR LOWENFELD 


people and those who are less- or 
non-creative. 

Since we were not positive that 
the two tests measuring these cri- 
teria actually tested the same at- 
tributes, Kenneth Beittel of my 
staff conducted a study to correlate 
the two batteries of tests. He found 
that there is a highly significant 
154 and 
between the 


£41 in two 

attributes 
tested in both investigations. This 
would, then, as far as our data are 
concerned, establish that creative- 
ness in the arts has common attri- 
butes with creativeness in the sci- 
ences. 


correlation (. 
studies) 


Educationally this seems of great 
for it implies that 
through promoting creativeness in 
the arts we may be able to promote 
creativeness in general, regardless of 


significance, 


By promoting creativeness in the arts, we may 


be able 


to promote creativeness in general. 


ersity Photos 








whether it will be applied to the 
arts or to the sciences or, by im- 
plication, elsewhere, as new experi- 
ments in auditory sensitivity re- 
veal. 

Therefore I would like to discuss 
the eight -attributes of creativity 
which significantly differentiate 
creative from less- or non-creative 
persons in both investigations. 

1. Sensitivity to Problems—Sen- 
sitivity to problems was a criterion 
selected and so named by both in- 
vestigating groups. 

No creative work is possible un- 
less it is based on a sensitive ex- 
perience. Thus the promotion of 
sensitivity to problems or experi- 
ences is a vital part of art educa- 
tion or, as a matter of fact, of edu- 
cation in general. Guilford in his 
tests describes the attribute of 
“sensitivity to problems” as “see- 
ing defects, needs, deficiencies, or 
seeing the odd or the unusual.” 
Thus he refers not only to refine- 
ment of the senses but to a height- 
ened awareness of social responsi- 
bilities. 

When we speak of promoting or 
motivating sensitivity in art edu- 
cation, we, too, refer to the refine- 
ment of sensibilities to the end 
that students learn to use their eyes 
not only for seeing but for observ- 
ing, their ears not only for hearing 
but for listening, and their hands 
not only for touching but for feel- 
ing. 

We in the arts not only promote 
this important attribute of creativ- 
ity by continuously motivating our 
children and students in their re- 
sponses to environment but also in 
their sensitivities to different ma- 
terials and media. 

To react sensitively to media 
means to identify with them, to 
learn the behavior of materials and 
media to such an extent that we 
can almost predict what will result 
when two colors merge, how wood 
will appear when it is all polished 
up, showing its best grain. Thus, 
sensitivity to problems is of vital 
concern to every art teacher as 
basic to any art experience. 

Sensitivity to problems also im- 
plies the ability to identify with 
them. This is important not only 
for the creative process but also for 
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the ability to appreciate art, for 
true appreciation means to iden- 
tify with the artist's experience. 

2. Fluency of Ideas—The second 
attribute which significantly dif- 
ferentiates creative from non- or 
less-creative people, and which in 
both investigations was independ- 
ently called by the same name, is 
fluency. Guilford distinguished be- 
tween ideational fluency and asso- 
ciational fluency, while we did not 
differentiate between the two ex- 
cept by implication. 

In testing ideational fluency, we 
tried to find out the number of dif- 
ferent ideas which a person may 
have when thinking of using one 
item. An example of associational 
fluency on the verbal level would 
be the rapid production of words 
meeting specific requirements, such 
as expressing “enthusiasm.” The 
ability to think of a number of 
synonyms thus is indicative of asso- 
ciational fluency on the verbal 
level. In our tests we were careful 
to properly balance sensory and 
verbal performances. 

The practicing of fluency in art 
education is common in every class- 
room in which materials are used 
for various purposes. The more 
fluent the child becomes in the use 
even of his crayon (using its point- 
ed end with different pressures, or 
its broad side, if expression asks for 
it), the more creative he will be. 
This refers indeed to the use of all 
materials. To promote greater flu- 
ency both in the choice of experi- 
ences and in the use of materials 
is a vital and basic part of art edu- 
cation. 

3. Flexibility—By flexibility we 
understand the individual’s ability 
to adjust quickly to new situations. 
I do not have to emphasize the im- 
portance of flexibility in today’s 
constantly changing world. Cer- 
tainly flexibility is part and parcel 
of any creative process. Not only 
must the creator continuously 
adapt his expression to the me- 
dium which he uses, but he must 
also flexibly take continuous ad- 
vantage in shifting his ideas and 
responses from the results which he 
obtains during the creative process. 

No creative process is fully uti- 
lized if it does not take advantage 


of the many “happy accidents” 
which occur during the execution 
of the product. Children who are 
inflexible and cannot adapt to new 
situations express themselves in 
stereotyped patterns. They do not 
adapt flexibly according to the 
ever-changing situation of a crea- 
tive process, but stiffly use the same 
pattern regardless of the ever-shift- 
ing experience. 

It follows, therefore, that neither 
flexibility nor fluency is promoted 
by predetermined patterns in work- 
books or coloring books. No 
motivation promotes creativeness 
which does not encourage the flexi- 
ble use of materials and which does 
not take advantage of the constant- 
ly shifting mind of the individual. 

4. Originality—In both _ inves- 
tigations, originality was consid- 
ered a vital part in distinguishing 
creative from less- or non-creative 
people. We tested this vital attri- 
bute by looking for uncommonness 
of verbal and sensory responses. 

It is the very core of a democratic 
society that we respect the individ- 
ual in his differences of reactions. 
However, in spite of the very sig- 
nificant contribution which art 
education makes in stressing the 
original responses of the individ- 
ual, conformity and regimentation 
are a danger both in our classrooms 
and in our society. Conformity in 
certain instances may be a social 
necessity, yet to foster it in educa- 
tion means the suppression of the 
“uncommonness of responses.” 


Tue other four criteria were 
named differently in the two inves- 
tigations. Yet, after closer study, it 
has been found that they tested 
similar attributes, I shall attempt 
to develop the remaining attributes 
in both studies by pointing out the 
significance which they have for 
art education. 

5. Redefinition and the Ability 
To Rearrange—Guilford refers to 
this attribute as “the ability to shift 
the function of objects and use 
them in a new way.” In our art 


‘rooms, whenever we take a pipe 


cleaner and fashion it into the de- 
sign of a figure or whenever we 
“transform” the pigment of a color 
into a shape, we have engaged in 
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Whenever children take ordinary objects like paper bags and use them 
in new and imaginative ways, they are engaging in a creative process. 


redefining a material by using it 
in a new way or by giving it new 
meaning. 

This ability to rearrange and 
redefine materials for new _ pur- 
poses is an important aspect of 
any creative process. In fact, it is 
the nature of experimentation with 
materials to use them in a new way 
or rearrange them in new combina- 
tions. 

As long as we remain with pre- 
conceived ideas, we deprive our- 
selves of important adventures in 
the flexible applications to new 
tasks. This rigidity, which finds its 
expression in traditional academic 
approaches, no longer meets a sit- 
uation flexibly by redefining its 
meaning but adheres to a function 
in disregard of its meaning. 

6. Analysis or the Ability To Ab- 
stract—We are not yet sure which 
name we shall give this criterion. 
Whenever we recall a _ mental 
picture, it remains nebulous unless 
we try to analyze it, that is, abstract 
the details. In every analysis we 
start with the whole and arrive at 
details. Without arriving at details, 
that is, without abstracting from 
generalities and arriving at spe- 
cific relationships, no form of cre- 
ation would be possible. 

It is this analysis which we pro- 
mote in our art classes when we 
motivate our students or children 
to become more sensitive to details, 
when we activate their knowledge 
- through meaningful experiences. 
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We should also realize that it is 
analysis whieh prevents us from 
shallow generalizations, which al- 
lows us to penetrate into the na- 
ture of an experience. It is, there- 
fore, an important task of creative 
teachers to help children in their 
discoveries of details, for only 
through penetrating into the de- 
tails which account for these differ- 
ences in man and environment will 
children’s experiences become rich 
and sensitively perceived. 

7. Synthesis and Closure—We 
understand by synthesis the com- 
bining of several elements to form 
a new whole. This attribute was 
tested by presenting individuals 
with words in scrambled order and 
asking them to combine the words 
to make a meaningful sentence. A 
similar principle was also used on 
a nonverbal level, namely, to com- 
bine several objects or parts of ob- 
jects and “close” them into one of 
a new meaning. 

Indeed, synthesis occurs when- 
ever children engage in relating 
various materials and textures to 
each other, as they do in collage— 
the combining of several elements 
such as buttons, toothpicks, steel 
wool, or whatever they have, to 
make new, meaningful form. In 
fact, every creative work undergoes 
this change. 

8. Coherence of Organization— 
Coherent organization appears to 
be that part of creativity most close- 
ly related to aesthetics, for aesthet- 


ic growth appears to be responsi- 
ble for the changes from a chaos on 
the lower end of the continuum to 
the most complete harmonious or- 
ganization on the upper end. 

In the arts, this striving for high- 
er forms of organization does not 
necessarily refer to the elements of 
art; it may also refer to a more 
complete integration of thinking, 
feeling, and perceiving. 

Aesthetic organization does not 
start at any arbitrary line. It may 
start at any level (conscious or sub- 
conscious) and anywhere (in life, 
in play, in art). That is why our 
whole personality is affected by it. 
Wherever organization is lacking, 
the mind disintegrates. 

One of the important aspects of 
coherent organization is economy. 
The capacity to express the utmost 
with the least means and effort in 
such a way that nothing is superflu- 
ous is valuable in any phase of edu- 
cation or, as a matter of fact, in any 
activity. Aesthetic organization is 
organic and may differ in its mean- 
ing from individual to individual, 
from activity to activity, and even 
from culture to culture. 

Also, in art expression, aesthetic 
organization is intrinsic to the in- 
dividual work. It is this that dis- 
tinguishes it from any arbitrarily 
set organization. If we would at- 
tempt to regiment organization, we 
would arrive at dogmatic laws. 
Thus, this criterion of creativity 
appears to be an essential part not 
only of aesthetic education but of 
any liberal education in which 
man learns to bring his thinking, 
feeling, and perceiving into harmo- 
nious relationship to himself and 
his work. 


From this discussion, it becomes 
evident that in our present curricu- 
lums art appears to be the main 
promoter of creativity. According 
to our research, which is paralleled 
by a study being conducted at 
Ohio State University, creativity 
cuts across disciplines. It then ap- 
pears that the promotion of crea- 
tivity in the arts may not only be 
an important part of the aesthetic 
experience but may ultimately be 
responsible for more creativeness 
in the sciences and elsewhere. # + 
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cisco educators are proving 

that it is not so hard to interest 
young people in teaching if teach- 
ers use the right techniques. 

In 1955, local chapters of Alpha 
Delta Kappa and Phi Delta Kappa, 
honorary educational-leadership so- 
cieties, decided to form a Teacher 
Recruitment Committee for San 
Francisco. They had read, in the 
NEA Journat, about the Future 
Teachers of America, and had stud- 
ied NEA’s Manual for FTA Clubs 
in High Schools. 

It seemed to them that such or- 
ganizations could be a vital force 
in recruiting promising young peo- 
ple for the profession. When they 
told Superintendent Harold Spears 
and other administrators of their 
interest in creating a strong FTA 
organization in the San Francisco 
schools, they were encouraged to 
try out their ideas. 

Realizing the need for general 
co-operation, ADK and PDK in- 
cluded in the membership of the 
Teacher Recruitment Committee 
teachers and administrators at all 
levels, from elementary school to 
City College of San Francisco. 


NE forward-looking San Fran- 


By rue beginning of the 1956-57 
school year, after long hours of 
planning, preparation, hard work, 
and hope, TRC was ready to begin 
its experiment. Polytechnic High 
School had been selected as proving 
ground. Its already established 
future-teacher organization had not 
been very active. 

TRC knew that a great deal de- 
pended on the success of this initial 
experiment. They knew, too, that 
the club’s sponsors would be key 
figures—that their personalities, 
sense of dedication, and qualities of 
leadership would be all-important. 
The two Polytechnic teachers final- 
ly chosen as sponsors were TRC 
members themselves. 

TRC found it was right in be- 
lieving that a future-teacher or- 
ganization would attract promising 
students if it offered them the chal- 
lenge of doing some real teaching. 

Mr, Hodel is assistant principal, Grant 

School, and is a member of the Teacher 


Recruitment Committee, San Francisco 
Unified School District. 
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TOP TEACHERS 
OF TOMORROW 


DUNCAN HILL HODEL 


Membership doubled when the 
sponsors made it known that a 
featured activity of the club would 
be visits to classrooms in the San 
Francisco area, followed by return 
trips for actual teaching under the 
guidance of professional teachers. 

Club members soon decided to 
adopt a local name for their group 
—Triple T (for Top Teachers of 
Tomorrow) —and a distinctive em- 
blem: an attractive pin to be award- 
ed for participation in Triple T 
activities. 

At the end of the fall and spring 
semesters, ceremonies honoring 
members were held at the school. 
Superintendent Spears and other 
school officials, PTA officers, repre- 
sentatives of professional groups, 
and the press were present to give 
special recognition to the club. In 
addition, one of TRC’s most im- 
portant and impressive plans was 
carried out when college scholar- 
ships were awarded to five Triple 
T members who definitely plan to 
teach. 

It is hoped and expected that the 
club members who receive TRC 





















scholarships will make San Fran- 
cisco their teaching home. To this 
end, TRC will keep in touch with 
them throughout their college 
years. 


Tue committee was well aware 
that effective public relations were 
an essential part of this experi- 
ment. It made sure that news 
of club activities reached the com- 
munity and other San Francisco 
schools through newspapers and re- 
ports at PTA, faculty, and student 
meetings. So effective was the pub- 
licity about Polytechnic’s thriving 
club that even before TRC issued 
A Handbook for Teacher Recruit- 
ment in San Francisco Public 
Schools, future-teacher clubs had 
begun to spring up in other schools. 

The future-teacher clubs that are 
now operating in six of San Fran- 
cisco’s high schools, nine junior 
highs, many elementary schools, 
and at the City College bear wit- 
ness to the fact that NEA’s future- 
teacher plan, with all-important co- 
operation from the city’s educators, 
has flourished in San Francisco. # 


Triple T offers high-school students the challenge of doing some real teaching. 
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with her elementary-school science teaching. 
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“UT Miss Evans, if the satel- 

B lite would burn up in the 

* air when it falls back to the 
earth, why doesn’t it burn up when 
they shoot it up there in the first 
place?” That’s Harry’s question to 
his fifth-grade teacher. Some of his 
questions make Miss Evans feel in- 
adequate and insecure. So do some 
of the questions of her other 10- 
year-olds. She feels fine about the 
reading and arithmetic. She’s on 
familiar ground in social studies 
and language arts. But science is 
another story. 

Her own experience in science 
was not too happy. She disliked 
college physics. Although she did 
all right in college botany, the sub- 
ject matter was a jungle of techni- 
cal names to memorize and a suc- 
cession of intricate drawings for her 
notebook. She avoided chemistry, 
astronomy, and geology, since she 
could get by without taking them. 

She regards science first as a very 
difficult field and second as an ab- 
Sstract account of things that she 
scarcely ever sees happening in her 
environment. It’s a thing to be 
avoided. She's shy of a dry cell, sus- 
picious of a test tube, and a stranger 
to a Bunsen burner. Yet here is 
Miss Evans, caught with 30 fifth- 
graders who ask science questions, 
bring science materials to school, 
tell her about their home and Sat- 
urday science experiences, and talk 
about atoms and satellites as if thev 
were next-door neighbors. 


‘Ta PTA, the fathers, the school 
superintendent, the principal, and 
several other people are asking 
about science and urging Miss 
Evans to pay it some attention. So 
somebody has to help Miss Evans 
and the hundreds like her who are 
willing to do more with science but 
are unenthusiastic about it, weak 
in background, and lacking in ex- 





Dr, Blough, past president of the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, is 
associate professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Maryland (College Park). 
He has taught in public schools at all 
levels. For this article, Dr. Blough has 
drawn on material developed at a con- 
ference on elementary sctence held by 
the National Science Teachers Assoct- 
ation, NEA. For the complete confer- 
ence report, obtain from NSTA Its 
Time for Better Elementary School 
Science. 1958. 48p. $1. 








perience. Where can she turn for 
help? 

Miss Evans has every right to ex- 
pect some help from the principal 
of her school. He’s the person she 
goes to with other similar prob- 
lems. He should understand her 
plight and recognize that telling 
her to “learn it with her pupils” is 
scarcely a satisfactory answer. 

She needs some background in 
order to direct a satisfactory learn- 
ing experience in science just as 
she does in any other area. Telling 
her that science is a study of the 
world around her, that everyday 
happenings and the on-going pro- 
gram in her room are full of possi- 
bilities, hardly helps her at all, 
since she’s not likely to know how 
to identify these happenings and 
possibilities. 

The first thing Miss Evans 
should have is an outline—a course 
of study or some sort of content 
guide that she can lean on until 
she gets some satisfying science- 
teaching experience. After that, she 
can begin to branch out and use 
some originality. 

The course of study needs to be 
definite but not too rigid. It must 


be detailed enough to be helpful. 
It can come from the same sources 
as any other helpful outline—from 


an inservice project, from material 
borrowed and adapted from some 
other school system, or from the 
contents of one or more good series 
of science books. It is the principal 
who will assume leadership in set- 
ting the wheels in motion to get 
such a guide. A successful guide 
cannot be made by pooling the in- 
experience of the staff. 

Somebody in the school system 
must become informed about 
trends in content, organization, 
and methods. This may be the prin- 
cipal, a teacher with special apti- 
tudes and interest in science, or a 
consultant or supervisor who is 
willing to become informed—or all 
three. High-school science teachers, 
scientists in the community, and 
others who are interested and will- 
ing to learn something about the 
elementary school may be especial- 
ly helpful. Again the principal will 
assume the leadership in identify- 
ing and contacting such help. 


B. r the course of study won't in 
itself insure good elementary 
science teaching. It’s only the be- 
ginning. As long as Miss Evans has 
never put a wire on a dry cell or 
used a prism, reading the course of 
study won’t give her confidence. 
Workshop experiences designed 


especially to help Miss Evans learn 
how to manipulate apparatus to 
solve science problems are essen- 
tial. 

Don’t ask her to wind armatures, 
balance equations, and draw star- 
fish innards. She can have satisfy- 
ing scientific experiences with her 
fifth grade without knowing such 
things. They will discourage her 
because they are useless to her. Her 
workshop experience should be de- 
signed specifically to fit her needs 
as indicated by the course of study 
which she will be given to use as 
her guide. 

These experiences should be de- 
signed to help her understand the 
course of study, to do some of the 
things herself that she is expected 
to do with pupils, and to help her 
gain the kind of science inftorma- 
tion that any informed citizen 
should have about his environment. 

Then Miss Evans needs time in 
her schedule for teaching science. 
It she’s to teach the subject, it must 
be crowded in somewhere, and 
here again the principal comes to 
the rescue. A definite time in the 
weekly schedule is prerequisite to 
a successful science program, and 
it may be that some of the present 
time-consuming activities in the 
curriculum must come under care- 


Up-to-date science teaching, by informed teachers with adequate teaching tools 


and materials, is found in many elementary classrooms like this one in Florida. 


Ray L. Thomas Photo 





ful scrutiny and perhaps be elimi- 
nated in order to find time for 
science, 


Tue amount of time given to 
science should be governed by the 
effectiveness of the teaching. If it 
is taught so that it will promote 
better problem solving, develop 
scientific attitudes, widen interest, 
broaden appreciation, and increase 
scientific knowledge, then it’s 
worthy of the children’s time. If 
it isn’t, it’s not. 

Miss Evans can’t be expected to 
teach good science with a few milk 
cartons and a ball of string. Simple 
apparatus is best, yes, but a basic 
amount of commonly used science 
material should be made easily 
available. There should be money 
in the budget for these essentials, 
and they should be at hand where 
and when needed. 

There should be an attempt to 
assemble some commercially manu- 
factured scientific instruments as 
well as homemade ones. Children 
may make a barometer from simple 
materials and by so doing come to 
understand its operating princi- 
ples, but they should also have con- 
tact with an aneroid barometer 
that is accurate and resembles the 
one used to gather reliable data at 
the weather bureau. 

Through such contact, pupils de- 
velop an appreciation for accuracy 
and for the real purpose of instru- 
ments in science learning. There 
are many sources of lists of mini- 
mum science equipment. Teachers 
need tools and materials if they 
are to work effectively in science, 
just as they do in art or any other 
field. 

Books, too, must be available— 
both basic texts and supplemen- 
tary books—and probably Miss 
Evans needs help on how to use 
science books effectively. Just tell- 
ing her not to use them as readers 
is not very helpful. She needs to 
know how to use them, if not as 
readers. Some demonstration les- 
sons showing how to get into the 
book when it serves the purpose 
best, and how to get out of it when 
it’s not needed, will be very help- 
ful. Specific help in the use of books 
and other printed material is 
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needed by many would-be science 
teachers. 


In wer science teaching, it is 
hoped that Miss Evans and her col- 
leagues will be ever alert to involv- 
ing the girls in the science study 
as well as the boys. On the face of 
it, this may seem unimportant, but 
one of the reasons Miss Evans is 
more than a little apprehensive 
about science is that in many ways 
her own science courses were man- 
dominated. She was more or less 
expected to take a back seat. The 
opportunities for doing experi- 
ments were usually given to boys. 
It was perhaps considered unusual 
for the girls in her class to do real 
problem solving. She excelled in 
other subjects. 

But why is this angle of science 
teaching so important? Because at 
present most of our elementary- 
school teachers are women. If the 
science program is ever to be as 
good as it should be, there must 
be more opportunities for girls and 
women to learn. They must be en- 
couraged to demonstrate their abil- 
ities in science just as they do in 
reading and other areas. As more 
and more girls receive such satis- 
fying opportunities at all educa- 
tional levels, our science teaching 
in the elementary school will cer- 
tainly improve. Until they do, it 
probably won't. 


One thing is very important in 
helping Miss Evans. She must come 
to understand that science teaching 
is not very different from any other 
kind of teaching. If she is a good 
teacher, she knows the importance 
of motivation, of setting up a prob- 
lem, of devising ways of solving it, 
and of evaluating the results. The 
one thing she needs is some subject- 
matter background and some expe- 
rience in using scientific methods 
of discovery. 

Everyone concerned with im- 
proving science teaching must join 
efforts to give Miss Evans this 
knowledge and these skills so that 
she will be equipped to follow 
through in science teaching as skill- 
fully as she does in the other areas 
of the curriculum that demand her 
attention, + # 


Q. Our local-association salary com- 
mittee is considering adding a family 
allowance to our salary schedule. Is 
this a common practice? 

A. An examination of 2445 salary 
schedules in effect in urban school dis- 
tricts in 1956-57 showed that family- 
allowance provisions or sex differen- 
tials were found in about one-tenth 
of the schedules. Of the total, 5.1% 
had family allowances for both men 
and women; 1.7% had allowances for 
married men or men with dependents; 
4.7% had higher pay for men regard- 
less of marital or dependency status. 


Q. Can you give me some figures to 
show that education pays off in higher 
incomes? 

A. The U.S. Bureau of the Census 
has found that men 14 years of age 
and older with an eighth-grade edu- 
cation and working full time had 
a median income of $4035 in 1956; 
those with a four-year college educa- 
tion, $6980. Women with eight years 
of schooling had a median income of 
$2408; those with four years of college, 
$3809. 


Q. Can you suggest some permanent 
memorials suitable for preserving the 
memory of a woman who taught for 
52 years in our school? 

A. A school building or athletic 
field may be named after the teacher. 
Also consider setting up a scholarship 
fund, an annual student award for 
achievement, or a student loan fund 
for helping young people to attend 
college or to prepare for teaching 
careers. 


Q. Is it unusual for high-school stu- 
dents to take four years of mathemat- 
ics and four years of science? 

A. Of the high-school graduates of 
1957, a total of 14.4% had completed 
four or more years of mathematics dur- 
ing their four years of high school; 
14.2% had completed four or more 
years of science during high school. 
These percents roughly equal about 
175,000 graduates. 


®@ Send your questions to “Q and A,” 
NEA Journat, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. NEA Research Di- 
vision will prepare answers. 
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said that the facts of science 

may go out of date almost 
before they are learned, but the 
values of poetry are eternal—Homer 
is as true and up to date today as 
he ever was. And so it is with 
Shakespeare. 

At Washburn High School in 
Minneapolis, where I teach, every 
student studies Shakespeare for one 
semester of his regular second-year 
English course. In this required 
drama course, Washburn students 
study six of Shakespeare’s plays 
(plus three modern plays which 
they read in lieu of the usual book 
reports). The course also includes 
a term theme on drama or Eliza- 
bethan England, dramatization of 
scenes from the plays, and a bit of 
creative dramatics, all with the 
usual emphasis on reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and listening skills. 

Both teacher and student benefit 
by having the study of Shakespeare 
required for all. For one thing, the 
student realizes that everyone his 
age in the school reads Shakespeare. 

There is also an advantage in 
reading several of Shakespeare’s 
plays in sequence rather than 
studying one here and another 
there in different literature courses. 
There is a cumulative effect, and 
by drawing upon what has been 
established before, the teacher can 
make up for the snail’s pace which, 
for the sake of understanding, he 
must set in the beginning. 

I find that I must spend about 
six weeks on Macbeth (with which 
I always begin because of its brev- 
ity and closely knit plot), but I 
can get favorable results with 
Twelfth Night in about 2 week 
after this thorough beginning. All 
of this momentum would be lost 
if only one play were read. 


Rosie P. TRISTRAM COFFIN once 


Ar WASHBURN¥ we teach Mac- 
beth, The Taming of the Shrew, 
As You Like It, Twelfth Night, 
Hamlet, and Romeo and Juliet, in 
that order, with much reading and 
explanation by the teacher. 

By the end of the semester, the 


Mrs. Wells teaches English and is chair- 
man of the English Department at 
Washburn High School in Minneapolis. 
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APPRECIATION 


FOLLOWS 


UNDERSTANDING 


when high-school students 


study Shakespeare, says 


MARY ALICE S. WELLS 


students have memorized about 
250 lines, mastered. in a series of 
weekly assignments. Much empha- 
sis is put on paraphrasing before 
memorizing.. Each person in turn 
recites the lines and writes them 
from memory. 

The students write a paragraph 
summary of each scene after it is 
discussed in class. Dramatization of 
scenes, which emphasizes thought- 
ful interpretation, comes after de- 
tailed study of the plays. 

In my teaching of Shakespeare, 


-I aim only at understanding, be- 


lieving that appreciation will fol- 
low. I use any and all devices that 
seem to me to promote such under- 
standing. 

We have a model of the Fortune 
Theater, built to scale by one of 
my students and painted by the art 
department after much research. 
This and my collection of shadow 
dolls for As You Like It have been 
used for local educational TV pro- 
grams. Framed pictures which stu- 
dents have made to illustrate scenes 
from the plays hang on our class- 
room walls, and we keep a Shakes- 
peare bulletin board up to date. 

Orson Welles’ recording of 
Twelfth Night (Columbia), the 
Britannica color film on the life of 
Shakespeare, and Judith Anderson 
and Maurice Evans’ TV _ produc- 
tion of Macbeth (free on request 
to Association Films, 347 Madison 


Avenue, New York City, for high- 
school or college audiences of 75 or 
more) have fitted best into our 
class work, although there are, of 
course, many other good films and 
recordings. For the absentee, I find 
Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare 
and Marchette Chute’s Stories from 
Shakespeare the most helpful sum- 
maries. 

Through a yearly project of the 
local English Teachers’ Club, 
Washburn sends about 500  stu- 
dents to a University of Minnesota 
matinee of one of Shakespeare's 
plays. Curtain time is 3:30, lest 
anyone should be tempted to think 
that getting out of school is the 
reason for going. 

Incidentally, a former member 
of one of my Shakespeare classes 
wrote original musical scores for a 
number of the university’s annual 
Shakespeare productions while he 
was an undergraduate there. 


Tue following statement, typical 
of many made by my students, 
seems to bear out Ben Jonson’s 
evaluation of Shakespeare as “‘not 
of an age but for all time”: 

Shakespeare had the ability to ana- 
lyze human nature and apply his anal- 
ysis to life. Human nature does not 
change much through the years. . . 
But Shakespeare goes further and uses 
such descriptive language that one 
can’t help but like his writings. # + 
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IGHT now, the focus of the un- 
R precedented public concern 

‘about education is on the 
high school. Accepted purposes 
and well-established programs are 
receiving fresh scrutiny. New pur- 
poses may be shaping up. Certain- 
ly, new programs are being pro- 
posed. It is not unlikely that in 
the next decade we shall see a set 
of additional expectations agreed 
upon and incorporated in the sec- 
ondary curriculum. 

The widespread jumpiness about 
the adequacy of science and math- 
ematics instruction, the rapid emer- 
gence of a new conception of 
proficiency in the modern language 
field, the proliferation of programs 
for the gifted, the increasing un- 
easiness about whether mass edu- 
cation means education for con- 
formity, the somewhat marginal 
but well-endowed inquiries into 
relationships between class size and 


teaching effectiveness—all these are 
centered in the high school. 

But interest in them can’t be 
confined there, as we are already 
finding out. And any changes or 
additions made at the secondary 
level will undoubtedly affect the 
elementary program. 

When a junior high school be- 
gins to think about offering algebra 
to selected seventh- and eighth- 
graders, it also begins to expect 


Dr. Frazier is director, University 
School, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, and chairman of the Department 
of School Experimentation now being 
organized. He was formerly assistant 
ese ms for educational services, 
P ix Union High Schools and Phoe- 
nix College System. 
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something more of pupils when 
they enter. A stepped-up science 
program for grades 7-12 can scarce- 
ly be planned without a better 
knowledge of and new expecta- 
tions for science in the elementary 
grades. If the goal is to have stu- 
dents understand and speak an- 
other language, then it is only good 
sense to ask at what school level 
we can begin working toward that 
goal. 

And in all these fields, the ques- 
tion must be raised: Does the ele- 
mentary school have the teachers, 
the facilities, and the type of 
organization that will make the 
realization of new expectations 
possible? 

Questions regarding the ade- 
quacy of public education can 
be disturbing. When they’re asked 
directly by lay boards instead of 
by our colleagues, they can_be- 
come frightening. The increasing 


lay pressure for new direction in 
public education, expressed at this 
point chiefly toward the high 
school, is already being deflected 
toward the elementary program. 

Thus, a board that is receiving 
reports fromxthe high schools on 
special sections for bright young- 
sters or about college-level classes 
for the twelfth grade is inclined 
to want a report, too, on what, if 
anything, is being done about spe- 
cial grouping in the elementary 
schools. 

Or a board that starts to ask 
questions about adjustment as a 
goal in the junior-high core or 
group-guidance program can move 
very quickly to ask questions about 


the elementary school. What about 
grading standards? Social promo- 
tion? 

A tryout of closed-circuit tele- 
vision in biology, with oversized 
classes and lay proctors, may look 
to somebody like a success. If it 
does, it’s pretty certain that before 
long there'll be talk about piping 
instruction into elementary-school 
cafeterias. 


I; CERTAINLY looks as though 
new expectations for the elemen- 
tary school are being shaped up 
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not only as a result of changing 
developments in the high school 
but also as a reflection of what are 
still rather grossly expressed public 
uncertainties. 

And we are properly uneasy in 
the elementary schools, for much 
of the talk about departmentaliza- 
tion, ability grouping, new bases 
for promotion, and the like comes 
from people who lack our under- 
standing of the values and the 
vision embodied in a modern pro- 
gram for children. 

If new expectations are to make 
sense, they must be formulated 
with us—not for us. Of course, 
even if we do nothing, eventually 
we will be consulted. But waiting 
is not enough. Waiting may mean 
spending the next decade in strug- 
gling through a second growth of 
discarded solutions. We must act 
without further delay. 


Waar can we do to make our 
influence felt now? First of all, we 
must make sure that we have a 
place at the table in planning ses- 
sions that affect the program any- 
where along the line. If there is 
not already a structure that permits 
this, then the need for it should 
be made clear to both administra- 
tion and teaching staff. Our failure 


Elementary teachers know about 
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to be involved could lead to highly 
radical alterations in the purpose 
and nature of the elementary pro- 
gram. 

It is indeed strange that after 
so many years of talk about articu- 
lation, it should still be necessary 
in some cases to seek to be in on 
over-all planning. But too often, 
articulation is conceived of as hook- 
ing two separate programs together 
at the edges. Sixth-grade teachers 
consult with seventh-grade teachers 
or ninth-grade with tenth-grade or 
twelfth-grade teachers with college 
teachers of freshman English. 

An adequate and defensible pro- 
gram is really everybody's business 
in the school system. We must get 
together if we’re to plan a con- 
sistent program, one that builds 
upon itself and adds up to some- 
thing. If teachers at the various 
levels are given the opportunity to 
work together, better understand- 
ing of what is being attempted 
throughout a school system will be 
achieved, with resultant benefits to 
both pupils and teachers. 


Secon, we must be sure that 
we keep our values sharpened—no 
small job in the midst of all the 
pressures operating on us. 

Perhaps we can simplify the task 


children and how they learn. 
Max Tharpe Photo 















































































by keeping one question uppermost 
in our minds: What is this going 
to do for children—and to them? 

Asking this question of others 
and waiting for an answer is also 
of great importance. Proposers of 
new ideas that affect the shape of 
the elementary program may have 
in mind values that are pretty good, 
considered by themselves. 

We might agree, for example, 
that it would be fine to have more 
Americans proficient in the use of 
another language. And what looks 
more reasonable than to insure this 
proficiency by spending more time 
to develop it? 

Where to get the time? Well, the 
suggestion is promptly made that 
language instruction begin in the 
fifth grade—or the third—or per- 
haps in the first. 

It is at this point that someone 
has to ask the key question. Lan- 
guage proficiency has value, yes— 
but what other values are involved? 
This question leads to so many 
others: What else do children need 
to know? What do they most need 
to know? What kinds of support in 
the learning situation are needed 
by young children? By older chil- 
dren? What interferes with or im- 
pedes learning at any level? 

Just asking the right questions 
at the right moment sometimes 
serves to bring the picture into 
balance. But answers are needed, 
too. Who knows these answers as 
well as we do? Elementary teachers 
know about children and how they 
learn and what makes a difference, 
for good or worse, in their learn- 
ing. Our answers as well as our 
questions are needed. 

The problem is to make sure 
that the surrounding values are 
brought into focus along with new 
values. It is not a matter of com- 
petition between goods. It is a 
matter of being as sure as we can 
be that proposals have been care- 
fully thought through, are in har- 
mony with what we know about 
children and their learning, and 
will serve to strengthen the pro- 
gram. 

This emphasis requires certainly 
that we do more than defend our 
present values. Undoubtedly we are 
going to need to ask ourselves again 
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and again, as we shall certainly be 
asked, which values are basic and 
which of these basic values grow 
out of our accustomed ways of do- 
ing things. 


W: SHOULD expect, too, that we 
may find new angles of vision that 
will make us see needs or possibil- 
ities that we have overlooked in 
the past. We must expect to learn 
as we go. 

Therefore, a third task for us to 
assume is the continuing profes- 
sional obligation to try out new 
ideas. It would be a great tragedy 
if, once we succeeded in getting 
into the middle of up-and-down- 
the-line curriculum planning, we 
merely sharpened our values and 
used them as best we could to try 
to impale our foes. 

Actually the only sound way to 
be sure of our values is to submit 
them to the test. This is what we 
do all day long in the classroom. 
We submit our convictions to the 
test of action. If something works 
out for us, well and good—it has 
survived the rigorous test of prac- 
ticality. If it doesn’t, we try some- 
thing else. We keep probing and 
searching until we find what works 
for us. 

Even though we are doing it in- 
formally, we are nevertheless using 
the experimental method to find 
more satisfying answers to our prob- 
lems. As professionals, we are ex- 
amining alternative ways of real- 
izing our values in action. 

Being teachers, we just never are 
happy to reach only some of the 
children with some of the values 
we hold—or even most of the chil- 
dren with most of what we think 
important. We want total success! 
That’s what keeps us learning every 
day, trying out, experimenting. 


Bor it’s one thing to work and 
live like this on our own and an- 
other to join together in tryouts 
that may affect other classrooms 
than our own. In such cases, it 
is appropriate to plan with more 
formality: to state the intentions 
clearly, agree on what evidences of 
success or failure are to be col- 
lected, work with others to direct 
the project as it develops, provide 
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for making changes if these seem 
needed, and so on. 

Also, in such more formal try- 
outs it’s a good idea to keep several 
alternatives working at once. For 
example, if our goal is to do a 
better job in elementary science 
education, as it might well be these 
days, then one school may decide 
to experiment by borrowing a 
junior-high science teacher as a 
part-time resource teacher or as a 
dual teacher. 

Another school that has a little 
free space (there are such schools 
here and there!) may try fitting 
up a basement room as a workshop 
that can be scheduled for use as 
needed. The faculty of still an- 
other school may decide to work 
on themselves and their competen- 
cies in Aa ee bringing in 
a consultant t0 see if that helps. 

A group of primary teachers may 
agree to find out as much as they 
can about the science concepts and 
interests of young children in these 
times—children today may be more 
broadly oriented than they were 
—and may even move toward mak- 
ing experiences with the living 
world a little more central in their 
classrooms. 

The more alternatives we are 
testing, the more evidence we'll 
have of what can make a difference, 
the more ideas we'll all have to 
draw on, and the more leads we’re 
likely to get to follow up. 

Also—and this is no small virtue 
to hope for in these times—the more 
likely we are to keep the question 
of best answers open and to pre- 
vent the untested installation of 
organizational changes that are 
poorly thought through. 

Formalizing our own everyday 
procedures of experimentation and 
agreeing tomwork concurrently on 
many alternatives are ways of find- 
ing better answers. They are not 
easy ways. It’s easier to mind our 
own business, stick to our own 
classroom, confine our creativity to 
our own school, think only about 
the elementary curriculum. 

But perhaps we can’t live that 
way any longer. It may be that in 
order to become fully professional, 
we have to move out into broader 
responsibilities. # # 


The World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching 
Profession has accepted NEA’s 
invitation to hold its 1959 ses- 
sion in the new NEA Center in 
Washington, D.C., July 31 to 
August 7. The meeting will con- 
sist of official delegates rep- 
resenting NEA and 98 other 
member organizations from all 
parts of the world. 


NEA has opened a new consult- 
ant and clearinghouse service 
on academically talented stu- 
dents. The service is under the 
direction of Charles E. Bish, for- 
mer principal of McKinley High 
School in Washington, D.C. 


Problems of juvenile delinquency 
are the subject of a major 
research project instituted by 
NEA. William C. Kvaraceus, 
professor of education at Bos- 
ton University, and a leading 
specialist in behavioral prob- 
lems, will direct the program. 


NEA’s new salary-consultant serv- 
ice carried out 91 field assign- 
ments in 24 states last school 
year. Direct salary assistance 
was provided in 41 school sys- 
tems; all increased their salary 
schedules for 1958-59. 


Premiére week for “Crowded Out” 
found the new NEA film booked 
on more than 400 local TV sta- 
tions with a potential audience 
of 50 million. 


The NEA Membership Division has 
just published an unusual kind 
of booklet, “How To Be a Pro,” 
for newcomers to the profes- 
sion; it is available to all be- 
ginning teachers on request. 


The NEA Accounts Division re- 
ceived 191,000 pieces of mail 
last school year. 
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Special Journal Feature 


HOW GOOD 
( si. Sette rane 
ARE YOUR SCHOOLS? _ inesoteir, sna stor secs 


tions, for college, for adult life, for 
citizenship? Are they serving the 
needs of our modern society? 

The intensive consideration of 

Carl Purcell Photo our schools contained in the fol- 
lowing eight-page special feature is 
based upon a conviction that qual- 
ity education is of highest priority 
in our society today. 

This feature begins with a gen- 
eral statement concerning elements 
of a good school system and is fol- 
lowed by questions for lay and pro- 
fessional people to study and con- 
sider in evaluating their local 
schools. In many cases the answers 
will vary, depending on the situa- 
tion in local community and state. 

Most matters of fact can be sup- 
plied by someone in the local 
schoo] system. It will expedite study 
and save the time of many people 
if a local PTA or citizens commit- 
tee will assemble answers to factual 
questions and make them available 
to many study groups. The key 
questions in this statement sug- 
gest crucial areas that determine 
the quality of a school program. 
Care should be taken that judg- 
ments are based on accurate infor- 
mation and understanding. 

This material has been developed 
as a joint effort by an Instructional 
Council of 23 NEA units with ma- 
jor concerns in this field. Doak S. 
Campbell, former president of 
Florida State University, directed 
the original planning of the proj- 
ect. A seminar was brought to- 
gether last spring, including leaders 
in education and in several na- 
tional lay organizations, to lay the 
groundwork for this statement. 
Edith Stull of Leonia, New Jersey, 
assisted in drafting the materials. 

Groups of all kinds whose mem- 
bers wish to give serious considera- 
tion to their local school program 
may obtain copies of How Good 
Are Your Schools? a separate book- 
let containing this and certain 
other material. 1958. 32p. 10 for 
$1; 100 for 87. Order from NEA, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
DAG. 














HE following statement of basic 
beliefs provided the founda- 
tion on which this document 
is based: 

e Educational opportunity 
should be provided for all children 
and youth, and for adults, to the 
full extent of their abilities and 
aptitudes through a program which 
recognizes and provides for indi- 
vidual differences. 

e Teaching is a profession re- 
quiring special preparation in sub- 
ject matter, teaching methods, and 
knowledge of how children grow 
and learn. 

¢ There is a body of knowledge 
concerning education which has 
been scientifically validated by re- 
search, experimentation, evolving 
practice. 

e The curriculum of a school 
cannot be static; it must be respon- 
sive to changing local, state, and 
national needs. 

© Our schools should: 

Foster intellectual growth as a 
primary objective 

Teach the basic skills thoroughly 

Provide a balanced educational 
program in terms of the abilities 
and aptitudes of all learners 

Develop the attitudes, habits, 
values, appreciations, and under- 
standings essential for a_ well-ad- 
justed person and a contributing 
member of our society 

Recognize and develop the spe- 
cial talents and meet the special 
needs of all pupils 

Develop the ability to make ra- 
tional judgments based on accurate 
and complete information 

Contribute to physical and men- 
tal health 

Help pupils grow morally and 
spiritually 

Contribute to the social and 
aesthetic development of pupils 

Help pupils develop increasing 
ability to exercise self-discipline as 
individuals and in groups 

Develop a respect for work and 
for skill in performance, and the 
ability to carry tasks through to 
completion 

Stimulate an attitudé for con- 
tinued learning throughout life. 


IN sTUDYING a local school pro- 
gram, it is important to keep the 
following points in mind: 


Elements of a Good School Sys- 
tem—Education is a complex proc- 
ess. There is no simple definition 
of “a good school” that will apply 
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to all communities. We do know, 
however, that the major elements 
of an effective school system are: 

¢ A clearly defined and sound set 
of educational goals 

e A balanced program planned 
for all learners 

e A corps of competent, qualified 
teachers 

e A competent administrative 
staff offering supervisory and spe- 
cial services 

e Varied and modern 
tional materials 

e Sufficient well-designed build- 
ings and equipment 

e A school climate which fosters 
high pupil morale 

e Adequate financing 

e A representative, forward-look- 
ing board of education 

e Continuous, active citizen in- 
terest. 

Before a school system’s program 
can be effective, however, it must 
be based upon a wise philosophy 
about education in our society and 
be directed toward specific goals 
worthy of achievement, such as 
those listed above. 


instruc- 


The State and Local Control of 
Education—The United States has 
no federal or centralized national 
system of education. Education 
here is a function of the state gov- 
ernment. The states have delegated 
much responsibility to local school 
districts. 

Most of the school districts in the 
country elect school-board mem- 
bers by popular vote. These local 
boards of education make policies 
for the local districts within the 
framework of state laws. 


The Continuing Need for Study 
—Our schools need constant study 
if they are to be adjusted to the 
demands of our changing society. 
Since the community is so largely 
responsible for its schools, study 
must go forward in every district. 
It has been going on with varying 
emphasis since our public-school 
system evolved over a century ago. 
Study of our schools is carried on in 
both casual and organized ways. 

Students evaluate schools from 
their experiences in them. There 
are day-to-day discussions by par- 
ents. Parent-teacher groups and 
citizens committees study the school 
program. Intensive school surveys 
are made by consulting agencies. 
There are studies by boards of ed- 
ucation. The school administrative 
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and teaching staff continuously 
evaluate the work of pupils, the 
methods used, and the adequacy of 
the curriculum. 

Your schools are as good as you 
and other citizens in your state and 
community want them to be. 


A number of different patterns 
are used in the organization of 
school systems. In many commu- 
nities there is a three-unit system: 
the elementary school (kinder- 
garten-6) ; the junior high school 
(grades 7-9); and the senior high 
school (grades 10-12). In some 
communities, grades 7-12 are com- 
bined to form a six-year high 
school. Still other communities 
have an_ eight-year elementary 
school and a four-year high school. 
In a growing number of commu- 
nities, the two-year (or junior) 
college and the adult-education 
program have been added. 

The curriculum should provide 
a pattern of learning through which 
pupils constantly reach new levels 
of growth and achievement with- 
out needless repetition. 


Are the program and facil- 
ities of your school system 
adequate? 


Note: The following questions 
refer to all educational levels. See 
succeeding sections for questions 
related specifically to the several 
school levels. 


An Effective School Program .. . 

Provides an adequate program 
for all learners 

Does your public-school program 
provide for all ages from kinder- 
garten through adulthood? For the 
average, the mentally retarded, the 
highly talented? For the handi- 
capped or emotionally disturbed? 

Do all elementary- and second- 
ary-school pupils attend full-time 
sessions? 


Recognizes differences in learners 

Does your school system recog- 
nize that children learn at varying 
rates and in different ways and 
reach different levels of achieve- 
ment? 

What adaptions of curriculum 
content and methods provide for 





children’s social, emotional, physi- 
cal, and mental differences? 

In what ways are outside inter- 
ests of learners used to reinforce 
learning and to develop other in- 
terests? 

Is_ each child challenged to 
achieve to his maximum capacity? 
Is he placed in a situation where 
he can achieve a satisfactory meas- 
ure of success? 

Does the school attempt to de- 
velop in each learner, appropri- 
ately for his age and ability level, 
a respect for work and excellence 
in performance? 


Provides favorable environment 
for teaching and learning 

Are classes small enough to in- 
sure individual attention for each 
child? Has your child the oppor- 
tunity to take part, to ask ques- 
tions, to get needed help from the 
teacher? 

What proportion of classes have 
no more than 25 pupils? 

Is there sufficient space in each 
classroom for pupils to move about 
freely? 

Is there work space for exhibits, 
demonstrations, and projects? 

Are the classrooms well lighted, 
cheerful, and comfortable? 


Develops responsible citizens 

Do your schools help pupils learn 
and practice the responsibilities 
and privileges of citizenship in a 
democracy? 

Are pupils growing in their 
ability to make good judgments? 

Are the pupils learning to as- 
sume responsibility for their ac- 
tions? 

Do the pupils have opportunity 
to learn to work and play effective- 
ly in groups? 

Does your school program pro- 
mote pupil initiative and creativity? 


Identifies and meets individual 
needs 

Does your school have a well-or- 
ganized pattern for testing the in- 
telligence, achievement, aptitudes, 
and interests of pupils? 

Are the results of achievement 
tests, teachers’ observations, and 
other recorded data used at all 
school levels in planning each 
pupil’s program? 

Does your school system have 
definite plans for diagnostic and 
remedial work in areas where 
ae ye need help? 

s your school alert to the needs 
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of “gifted” pupils? How is it pro- 
viding for them? 

What expert help is available for 
the study and treatment of the spe- 
cial needs of other pupils? 

Are there regular and effective 
medical and dental inspections? 

Is there provision to take care of 
undernourished pupils? 


Builds high morale 

Do pupils attend school regular- 
ly and arrive on time? 

Do they take pride in the school? 

To what extent is discipline a 
problem? Why? 

To what extent do teachers seek 
out the causes of malbehavior? 

Do teachers, in dealing with dis- 
cipline cases, avoid personal emo- 
tional involvement? 

Is the morale of the staff high? 

Is there a pervading sense of pur- 
pose and enthusiasm? 


Is periodically reviewed 

Has the curriculum of the local 
schools been critically reviewed in 
recent years? 

Have changes been made in ac- 
cordance with changing needs? 

Is the curriculum meeting the 
needs of children and society in a 
rapidly changing world? 


Has home and community sup- 
port. 

Are standards of achievement 
mutually understood by the class- 
room teachers, pupils, and parents? 

Does the system of reporting 
pupil progress give essential infor- 
mation needed by pupils, parents, 
and other teachers? 

In what ways are community re- 
sources and the special talents of 
laymen utilized to enrich the school 
program? 

What aspects of the total educa- 
tional program needed by children 
and youth may be best performed 
by the schools? 

Which aspects can and should be 
performed by other community 
agencies? 

In what areas does the school 
share responsibility with other 
agencies? 


The elementary school presents 
a program of organized experiences 
for all children between the ages of 
5 and 12, 13, or 14, depending on 
the organization of the school sys- 
tem. At 5 years of age the child re- 


ceives in the kindergarten a syste- 
matic educational experience basic 
to first-grade work. Common learn- 
ings in grades | through 6 include 
the elementary skills, knowledges, 
and understandings of: 

The language arts—reading, lit- 
erature, listening, oral and written 
language, handwriting, spelling 

Quantitative subjects—arithmetic 
and elementary mathematics 

The social studies—geography, 
history, citizenship, and _ related 
fields 

Sciences—elementary physical and 
biological sciences 

The arts—art, music, drama, and 
dance 

Physical well-being—health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation. 

Equally important is the elemen- 
tary school’s effort to help children 


develop healthy personalities. As 
subject matter is mastered, the ele- 
mentary-school child learns to work 
and study, recognizing standards of 
skilled workmanship; to live safe- 
ly; to contribute to his group; to 
co-operate with others; to assume 
responsibility; to accept leader- 
ship. Such traits as honesty, reli- 
ability, fair play, sensitivity to 
others, self-control are developed 
through day-to-day activities. 


Is your school program 
adequately serving the ele- 
mentary-school children of 
your community? 


Note: In studying the elemen- 
tary-school program, consider also 
the questions related to the school 
program as a whole on page 550. 


An Adequate Elementary-School 
Program ... 


Is concerned with all aspects of 
pupil growth . 

Does the kindergarten program 
provide a variety of exploratory ex- 
periences in art, oral expression, 
number concepts, music, group liv- 
ing. and play? 

oes the program in grades 1-6 
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provide well-rounded opportunities 
for children to learn in all of the 
areas mentioned above? 

Are children gaining an under- 
standing, appropriate to their level 
of maturity, of the world and the 
society in which they live? 

Are guidance services available 
and used? 


Develops ability to read, write, 
spell, speak, and compute 

Do pupils in grades 1-6 show 
progress in learning and using the 
fundamental skills? 

Do they read widely, enthusiasti- 
cally, and with discrimination? 

Do they use numbers to solve 
problems? 

Are their vocabularies skillfully 
expanding? 

Are they growing in ability to ex- 
press ideas orally and in writing? 

Do tests show a growing achieve- 
ment? 

Do pupils show skill in using ref- 
erence materials to answer ques- 
tions? 


Teaches children to think criti- 
cally and imaginatively 

Is the curiosity of children in sci- 
ence, nature, and current affairs be- 
ing developed, deepened, and ex- 
tended? 

Does your school program pro- 
vide opportunities to investigate, 
apply knowledge, and make dis- 
coveries, as well as to use textbooks 
in all subject areas? 

Are stimulating books and ex- 
periences available to children in 
the home, school, and community? 


Adjusts the content and methods 
to the learners. 

Is the pace for learning (evident 
from the length and difficulty of 
assignments) determined by the ca- 
pacities of the children? 

Do the teachers vary their meth- 
ods and materials in working with 
children who learn at different 
rates? 

Are special equipment and mate- 
rials provided for children with im- 
paired sight and hearing and defec- 
tive motor control? 

To what extent are textbooks of 
varying levels of difficulty used in 
each classroom? 


The junior high school was de- 
veloped to meet the distinctive 
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needs of the early adolescent and 
to provide opportunity for him to 
determine his aptitudes and in- 
terests. The junior high school ad- 
vances the learnings in the subjects 
begun in the elementary school and 
initiates or continues foreign lan- 
guages, industrial arts, basic busi- 
ness, home arts, and handicrafts. 

The student in the junior high 
school has several teachers, instead 
of one as is typical in the elemen- 
tary school. He learns to work in a 
schedule and assumes more respon- 
sibility for himself. Special interests 
and abilities are identified and used 
in guiding learners into programs 
most suitable for them. This is a 
time of exploration of interests and 
rapid physical change. 

What is said here applies in large 
measure to the two upper grades of 
an eight-grade elementary school. 

As in the elementary school, 
emphasis is placed on the continu- 
ing development of healthy person- 
alities. 


Is your school program 
adequately providing for the 
junior high-school students of 
your community? 


Note: In studying the junior 
high-school program, consider also 
the questions related to the school 
program as a whole on page 550. 


An Adequate Program for 
Students of Junior High- 
School Age... 


Strengthens and extends basic 
skills learned in elementary school 
Are the students achieving a 
growing understanding and use of 


the fundamental skills as revealed 
by extent and quality of use of 
these skills? test results? observed 
attitudes and interests? high pupil 
morale, evident in regular attend- 
ance, punctuality, school loyalty? 

Are the work habits of students 
improving? 

Are the intellectual capacities of 
all students being challenged? 


Fosters new interests and extends 
learnings in areas of special apti- 
tude 

To what extent are students giv- 
en opportunities to explore new 
fields of study? 

Is a sufficient variety of equip- 
ment and material available for 
such an exploratory program? 

Are the schedules and require- 
ments flexible enough to take care 
of the differences in aptitudes, in- 
terests, and needs of all youth? 

What courses are required of all 
students? Are electives available? 

Is there a sufficient variety of of- 
ferings to meet the needs of all 
students? 

To what extent do students have 
Opportunities to apply what they 
know or to make discoveries? 


Gives special attention to guid- 
ance. 

Do guidance services include 
counseling on personal problems? 

Are the aptitudes and weak- 
nesses of the students considered 
in counseling? 

What guidance is provided for 
the junior high-school students in 
choice of courses of study? 

Is there effective guidance in 
choices of senior high-school pro- 
grams and in orientation to the new 
situation? 


The senior high school continues 
the program of studies of the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools 
at correspondingly higher levels of 
development, with the courses gen- 
erally more specialized. In the high 
school, as in the lower grades, em- 
phasis is placed on the develop- 
ment of healthy personalities. 

Foreign languages are added if 
they have not already been intro- 
duced. The program of general 
education for all students is con- 
tinued through required courses in 
English, social studies, mathemat- 
ics, science, and physical education. 

Opportunities to develop special 
proficiency in mathematics, sci- 
ences, foreign languages, and other 
subjects are offered to students with 
unique aptitudes in these areas. 

Business, trade, and industrial 
subjects are available for those who 
plan to terminate their schooling 
after the high-school, years or as 
electives for academic pupils. 

Included among the electives 
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are courses in art, driver education, 
home arts, music, and various spe- 
cialized fields. 

When a high-school enrollment 
falls below 400 to 500 pupils, a 
comprehensive program can be pro- 
vided only at excessive cost or by 
having a teaching staff with many 
- proficiencies. 


Does your school program 
adequately meet the needs of 
the youth in your community? 


Note: In studying the senior 
high-school program, consider also 
the questions related to the school 
program as a whole on page 550. 


An Adequate High-School 
Program ... 


Offers courses to meet the needs 
of youth with various ambitions 
and interests 

Does the high school prepare 
students for the next step in their 
careers, whether in paid employ- 
ment, getting additional training, 
going to college, or maintaining a 
home? 

What proportion of the students 
continue with their-studies beyond 
high school? 

What proportion of students seek 
employment immediately upon 
completion of high school? 

Is_ the high-school enrollment 
large enough and sufficiently diver- 
sified to justify a comprehensive 
program of offerings? 

Are the academic, business, and 
vocational courses adequate for the 
number of students interested? 

Are the business and vocational- 
training courses the most useful 
ones for your community? 

Are courses offered in 
areas as music, art, drama, 
journalism? 

Which courses are required and 
which are elective? 

Does the number of periods in a 
school day allow all students to 
take a few electives? 

How much purposeful homework 
is required? 

Is your high school fully accred- 
ited? 


such 
and 


Adapts courses to the capacities 
of the learners 

Does the individual teacher’s 
schedule allow time to prepare for 
lessons, to master subject-matter 
planning, and to become ac- 
quainted with the students? 
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Are classroom groups small 
enough for close personal working 
relationships between teachers and 
students? 

To what extent are a variety of 
materials and methods used in pre- 
senting subjects to learners of vary- 
ing abilities? 


Offers guidance services 

What proportion of the youth 
entering the ninth or tenth grade 
graduate? 

Does your school make periodic 
studies of why young people quit 
school? If so, what are the findings? 

Is there a sufficient number of 
counselors or teacher-counselors in 
your school to provide personal, vo- 
cational, social, and educational 
guidance to each student? 

Does each student have a guid- 
ance interview at least once a year? 


Provides school-wide activities. 

To what extent are opportuni- 
ties provided for students to partic- 
ipate in social, physical, and cul- 
tural group activities such as choral 
groups, publications, intramural 
sports, and hobby clubs? 

Do these activities supplement 
the course of study? 

Is adequate supervision provided 
for these activities? 


No one should stop learning 
upon the completion of high school. 
Adult education helps mature men 
and women to improve themselves 
as producers and to participate in 
our society more effectively as cit- 
izens and as persons. In our com- 
plex age of science, technology, and 
conflicting standards, adults need to 
continue their education if they 
are to be citizens with an under- 
standing of modern life. Many 
adults also want increased educa- 
tion or complete retraining to meet 
the job requirements of a technical 
society. 


Are the educational needs of 
older youths and adults ade- 
quately served by your public 
schools and/or other commu- 
nity agencies? 


An Adequate Program for Older 
Youths and Adults... 


Provides access to opportunity 


for at least two years of college 
education 

What percent of your high-school 
graduates go to college? 

Do students in your community 
have access to junior colleges or 
other institutions of higher educa- 
tion? 

Are opportunities provided for 
terminal courses adapted to com- 
munity needs for semiprofessional 
or skilled workers? 

Would more high-school gradu- 
ates attend college if there were a 


junior college or other institution 
available to them in the local com- 
munity? 

Is your school district large 
enough to support a junior college? 
If not, would a regional junior col- 
lege be feasible? 


Provides educational yo pao 
ties needed by adults of all ages. 

Does your school system operate 
a program of adult education? 

How many people take advantage 
of it? 

Does the program offer courses 
that you and your friends want for 
improvement on the job or for per- 
sonal development? 

Is there a part-time or full-time 
director of adult education? 

Is there an advisory body of cit- 
izens to give direction and guid- 
ance to the adult-education pro- 
gram? 

What policy is followed in re- 

spect to charging fees? How was 
this policy developed? 

To what extent is adult educa- 
tion provided by nonschool agen- 
cies? 


Every concern and operation in 
a school system leads to the teach- 
ing-learning activities in the class- 
room. Unless there are competent 
teachers in the classrooms, the en- 
tire enterprise fails. An effective 
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HE following statement of basic 
beliefs provided the founda- 
tion on which this document 

is based: 

e Educational opportunity 
should be provided for all children 
and youth, and for adults, to the 
full extent of their abilities and 
aptitudes through a program which 
recognizes and provides for indi- 
vidual differences. 

e Teaching is a profession re- 
quiring special preparation in sub- 
ject matter, teaching methods, and 
knowledge of how children grow 
and learn. 

¢ There is a body of knowledge 
concerning education which has 
been scientifically validated by re- 
search, experimentation, evolving 
practice. 

e The curriculum of a school 
cannot be static; it must be respon- 
sive to changing local, state, and 
national needs. 

® Our schools should: 

Foster intellectual growth as a 
primary objective 

Teach the basic skills thoroughly 

Provide a balanced educational 
program in terms of the abilities 
and aptitudes of all learners 

Develop the attitudes, habits, 
values, appreciations, and under- 
standings essential for a well-ad- 
justed person and a contributing 
member of our society 

Recognize and develop the spe- 
cial talents and meet the special 
needs of all pupils 

Develop the ability. to make ra- 
tional judgments based on accurate 
and complete information 

Contribute to physical and men- 
tal health 

Help pupils grow morally and 
spiritually 

Contribute to the social and 
aesthetic development of pupils 

Help pupils develop increasing 
ability to exercise self-discipline as 
individuals and in groups 

Develop a respect for work and 
for skill in performance, and the 
ability to carry tasks through to 
completion 

Stimulate an attitude for con- 
tinued learning throughout life. 


IN sTUDYING a local school pro- 
gram, it is important to keep the 
following points in mind: 


Elements of a Good School Sys- 
tem—Education is a complex proc- 
ess. There is no simple definition 
of “a good school” that will apply 
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to all communities. We do know, 
however, that the major elements 
of an effective school system are: 

© A clearly defined and sound set 
of educational goals 

e A balanced program planned 
for all learners 

e A corps of competent, qualified 
teachers 

e A competent administrative 
staff offering supervisory and spe- 
cial services 

e Varied and modern 
tional materials 

e Sufficient well-designed build- 
ings and equipment 

e A school climate which fosters 
high pupil morale 

e Adequate financing 

e A representative, forward-look- 
ing board of education 

e Continuous, active citizen in- 
terest. 

Before a school system’s program 
can be effective, however, it must 
be based upon a wise philosophy 
about education in our society and 
be directed toward specific goals 
worthy of achievement, such as 
those listed above. 


instruc- 


The State and Local Control of 
Education—The United States has 
no federal or centralized national 
system of education. Education 
here is a function of the state gov- 
ernment. The states have delegated 
much responsibility to local school 
districts. 

Most of the school districts in the 
country elect school-board mem- 
bers by popular vote. These local 
boards of education make policies 
for the local districts within the 
framework of state laws. 


The Continuing Need for Study 
—Our schools need constant study 
if they are to be adjusted to the 
demands of our changing society. 
Since the community is so largely 
responsible for its schools, study 
must go forward in every district. 
It has been going on with varying 
emphasis since our public-school 
system evolved over a century ago. 
Study of our schools is carried on in 
both casual and organized ways. 

Students evaluate schools from 
their experiences in them. There 
are day-to-day discussions by par- 
ents. Parent-teacher groups and 
citizens committees study the school 
program. Intensive school surveys 
are made by consulting agencies. 
There are studies by boards of ed- 
ucation. The school administrative 


and teaching staff continuous] 


evaluate the work of pupils, the 
methods used, and the adequacy of 
the curriculum. 

Your schools are as good as you 
and other citizens in your state and 
community want them to be. 


A number of different patterns 
are used in the organization of 
school systems. In many commu. 
nities there is a three-unit system: 
the elementary school (kinder. 
garten-6) ; the junior high school 
(grades 7-9); and the senior high 
school (grades 10-12). In some 
communities, grades 7-12 are com- 
bined to form a six-year high 
school. Still other communities 
have an_ eight-year elementary 
school and a four-year high school. 
In a growing number of commu- 
nities, the two-year (or junior) 
college and the adult-education 
program have been added. 

The curriculum should provide 
a pattern of learning through which 
pupils constantly reach new levels 
of growth and achievement with- 
out needless repetition. 


Are the program and facil- 
ities of your school system 
adequate? 


Note: The following questions 
refer to all educational levels. See 
succeeding sections for questions 
related specifically to the several 
school levels. 


An Effective School Program... 


Provides an adequate program 
for all learners 

Does your public-school program 
provide for all ages from kinder- 
garten through adulthood? For the 
average, the mentally retarded, the 
highly talented? For the handi- 
capped or emotionally disturbed? 

Do all elementary- and second- 
ary-school pupils attend full-time 
sessions? 


, Recognizes differences in learners 

Does your school system recog 
nize that children learn at varying 
rates and in different ways and 
reach different levels of achieve- 
ment? 

What adaptions of curriculum 
content and methods provide for 
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children’s social, emotional, physi- 
cal, and mental differences? 

In what ways are outside inter- 
ests of learners used to reinforce 
jlearning and to develop other in- 
terests? 

Is each child challenged to 
achieve to his maximum capacity? 
Is he placed in a situation where 
he can achieve a satisfactory meas- 
ure of success? 

Does the school attempt to de- 
velop in each learner, appropri- 
ately for his age and ability level, 
a respect for work and excellence 
in performance? 


Provides favorable environment 
for teaching and learning 

Are classes small enough to in- 
sure individual attention for each 
child? Has your child the oppor- 
tunity to take part, to ask ques- 
tions, to get needed help from the 
teacher? 

What proportion of classes have 
no more than 25 pupils? 

Is there sufficient space in each 
classroom for pupils to move about 
freely? 

Is there work space for exhibits, 
demonstrations, and projects? 

Are the classrooms well lighted, 
cheerful, and comfortable? 


Develops responsible citizens 

Do your schools help pupils learn 
and practice the responsibilities 
and privileges of citizenship in a 
democracy? 

Are pupils growing in _ their 
ability to make good judgments? 

Are the pupils learning to as- 
sume responsibility for their ac- 
tions? 

Do the pupils have opportunity 
to learn to work and play effective- 
ly in groups? 

Does your school program pro- 
mote pupil initiative and creativity? 


Identifies and meets individual 
needs 

Does your school have a well-or- 
ganized pattern for testing the in- 
telligence, achievement, aptitudes, 
and interests of pupils? 

Are the results of achievement 
tests, teachers’ observations, and 
other recorded data used at all 
school levels in planning each 
pupil’s program? 

Does your school system have 
definite plans for diagnostic and 
remedial work in areas where 
pupils need help? 

Is your school alert to the needs 
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of “gifted” pupils? How is it pro- 
viding for them? 

What expert help is available for 
the study and treatment of the spe- 
cial needs of other pupils? 

Are there regular and effective 
medical and dental inspections? 

Is there provision to take care of 
undernourished pupils? 


Builds high morale 

Do pupils attend school regular- 
ly and arrive on time? 

Do they take pride in the school? 

To what extent is discipline a 
problem? Why? 

To what extent do teachers seek 
out the causes of malbehavior? 

Do teachers, in dealing with dis- 
cipline cases, avoid personal emo- 
tional involvement? 

Is the morale of the staff high? 

Is there a pervading sense of pur- 
pose and enthusiasm? 


Is periodically reviewed 

Has the curriculum of the local 
schools been critically reviewed in 
recent years? 

Have changes been made in ac- 
cordance with changing needs? 

Is the curriculum meeting the 
needs of children and society in a 
rapidly changing world? 


Has home and community sup- 
port. 

Are standards of achievement 
mutually understood by the class- 
room teachers, pupils, and parents? 

Does the system of reporting 
pupil progress give essential infor- 
mation needed by pupils, parents, 
and other teachers? 

In what ways are community re- 
sources and the special talents of 
laymen utilized to enrich the school 
program? 

What aspects of the total educa- 
tional program needed by children 
and youth may be best performed 
by the schools? 

Which aspects can and should be 
performed by other community 
agencies? 

In what areas does the school 
share responsibility with other 
agencies? 


The elementary school presents 
a program of organized experiences 
for all children between the ages of 
5 and 12, 13, or 14, depending on 
the organization of the school sys- 
tem. At 5 years of age the child re- 


ceives in the kindergarten a syste- 
matic educational experience basic 
to first-grade work. Common learn- 
ings in grades | through 6 include 
the elementary skills, knowledges, 
and understandings of: 

The language arts—reading, lit- 
erature, listening, oral and written 
language, handwriting, spelling 

Quantitative subjects—arithmetic 
and elementary mathematics 

The social studies—geography, 
history, citizenship, and _ related 
fields 

Sciences—elementary physical and 
biological sciences 

The arts—art, music, drama, and 
dance 

Physical well-being—health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation. 

Equally important is the elemen- 
tary school’s effort to help children 


develop healthy personalities. As 
subject matter is mastered, the ele- 
mentary-school, child learns to work 
and study, recognizing standards of 
skilled workmanship; to live safe- 
ly; to contribute to his group; to 
co-operate with others; to assume 
responsibility; to accept leader- 
ship. Such traits as honesty, reli- 
ability, fair play, sensitivity to 
others, self-control are developed 
through day-to-day activities. 


Is your school program 
adequately serving the ele- 
mentary-school children of 
your community? 


Note: In studying the elemen- 
tary-school program, consider also 
the questions related to the school 
program as a whole on page 550. 


An Adequate Elementary-School 
Program... 


Is concerned with all aspects of 
pupil growth 

Does the kindergarten program 
provide a variety of exploratory ex- 
periences in art, oral expression, 
number concepts, music, group liv- 
ing, and play? 

Does the program in grades 1-6 
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provide well-rounded opportunities 
for children to learn in all of the 
areas mentioned above? 

Are children gaining an under- 
standing, appropriate to their level 
of maturity, of the world and the 
society in which they live? 

Are guidance services available 
and used? 


Develops ability to read, write, 
spell, speak, and compute 

Do pupils in grades 1-6 show 
progress in learning and using the 
fundamental skills? 

Do they read widely, enthusiasti- 
cally, and with discrimination? 

Do they use numbers to solve 
problems? 

Are their vocabularies skillfully 
expanding? 

Are they growing in ability to ex- 
press ideas orally and in writing? 

Do tests show a growing achieve- 
ment? 

Do pupils show skill in using ref- 
erence materials to answer ques- 
tions? 


Teaches children to think criti- 
cally and imaginatively 

Is the curiosity of children in sci- 
ence, nature, and current affairs be- 
ing developed, deepened, and ex- 
tended? 

Does your school program pro- 
vide opportunities to investigate, 
apply knowledge, and make dis- 
coveries, as well as to use textbooks 
in all subject areas? 

Are stimulating books and ex- 
periences available to children in 
the home, school, and community? 


Adjusts the content and methods 
to the learners. 

Is the pace for learning (evident 
from the length and difficulty of 
assignments) determined by the ca- 
pacities of the children? 

Do the teachers vary their meth- 
ods and materials in working with 
children who learn at different 
rates? 

Are special equipment and mate- 
rials provided for children with im- 
paired sight and hearing and defec- 
tive motor control? 

To what extent are textbooks of 
varying levels of difficulty used in 
each classroom? 


The junior high school was de- 
veloped to meet the distinctive 
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needs of the early adolescent and 
to provide opportunity for him to 
determine his aptitudes and _ in- 
terests. The junior high school ad- 
vances the learnings in the subjects 
begun in the elementary school and 
initiates or continues foreign lan- 
guages, industrial arts, basic busi- 
ness, home arts, and handicrafts. 

The student in the junior high 
school has several teachers, instead 
of one as is typical in the elemen- 
tary school. He learns to work in a 
schedule and assumes more respon- 
sibility for himself. Special interests 
and abilities are identified and used 
in guiding learners into programs 
most suitable for them. This is a 
time of exploration of interests and 
rapid physical change. 

What is said here applies in large 
measure to the two upper grades of 
an eight-grade elementary school. 

As in the elementary school, 
emphasis is placed on the continu- 
ing development of healthy person- 
alities. 


Is your school program 
adequately providing for the 
junior high-school students of 
your community? 


Note: In studying the junior 
high-school program, consider also 
the questions related to the school 
program as a whole on page 550. 


An Adequate Program for 
Students of Junior High- 
School Age... 


Strengthens and extends basic 
skills learned in elementary school 
Are the students achieving a 
growing understanding and use of 





the fundamental skills as revealed 
by extent and quality of use of 
these skills? test results? observed 
attitudes and interests? high pupil 
morale, evident in regular attend- 
ance, punctuality, school loyalty? 

Are the work habits of students 
improving? 

Are the intellectual capacities of 
all students being challenged? 


Fosters new interests and extends 
learnings in areas of special apti. 
tude 

To what extent are students giy. 
en opportunities to explore new 
fields of study? 

Is a sufficient variety of equip- 
ment and material available for 
such an exploratory program? 

Are the schedules and require- 
ments flexible enough to take care 
of the differences in aptitudes, in- 
terests, and needs of all youth? 

What courses are required of all 
students? Are electives available? 

Is there a sufficient variety of of- 
ferings to meet the needs of all 
students? 

To what extent do students have 
opportunities to apply what they 
know or to make discoveries? 


Gives special attention to guid- 
ance. 

Do guidance services include 
counseling on personal problems? 

Are the aptitudes and _ weak- 
nesses of the students considered 
in counseling? 

What guidance is provided for 
the junior high-school students in 
choice of courses of study? 

Is ‘there effective guidance in 
choices of senior high-school pro- 
grams and in orientation to the new 
situation? 


The senior high school continues 
the program of studies of the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools 
at correspondingly higher levels of 
development, with the courses gen- 
erally more specialized. In the high 
school, as in the lower grades, em- 
phasis is placed on the develop- 
ment of healthy personalities. 

Foreign languages are added if 
they have not already been intro- 
duced. The program of general 
education for all students is con- 
tinued through required courses in 
English, social studies, mathemat- 
ics, science, and physical education. 

Opportunities to develop special 
proficiency in mathematics, scl- 
ences, foreign languages, and other 
subjects are offered to students with 
unique aptitudes in these areas. 

Business, trade, and industrial 
subjects are available for those who 
plan to terminate their schooling 
after the high-school years or as 
electives for academic pupils. 

Included among ‘the electives 
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are courses in art, driver education, 
home arts, music, and various spe- 
alized fields. 

When a high-school enrollment 
falls below 400 to 500 pupils, a 
comprehensive program can be pro- 
vided only at excessive cost or by 
having a teaching staff with many 
proficiencies. 


Does your school program 
adequately meet the needs of 
the youth in your community? 


Note: In studying the senior 
high-school program, consider also 
the questions related to the school 
program as a whole on page 550. 


An Adequate High-School 
Program... 


Offers courses to meet the needs 
of youth with various ambitions 
and interests 

Does the high school prepare 
students for the next step in their 
careers, Whether in paid employ- 
ment, getting additional training, 
going to college, or maintaining a 
home? 

What proportion of the students 
continue with their studies beyond 
high school? 

What proportion of students seek 
employment immediately upon 
completion of high school? 

Is the high-school enrollment 
large enough and sufficiently diver- 
sified to justify a comprehensive 
program of offerings? 

Are the academic, business, and 
vocational courses adequate for the 
number of students interested? 

Are the business and vocational- 
training courses the most useful 
ones for your community? 

Are courses offered in 
areas aS music, art, drama, 
journalism? 

Which courses are required 
which are elective? 

Does the number of periods in a 
school day allow all students to 
take a few electives? 

_ How much purposeful homework 
1s required? 

Is your high school fully accred- 
ited? 


such 
and 


and 


Adapts courses to the capacities 
of the learners 

Does the individual teacher’s 
schedule allow time to prepare for 
lessons, to master subject-matter 
planning, and to become ac- 
quainted with the students? 
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Are 


classroom =groups_— small 


enough for close personal working 
relationships between teachers and 
students? 


To what extent are a variety of 
materials and methods used in pre- 
senting subjects to learners of vary- 
ing abilities? 


Offers guidance services 

What proportion of the youth 
entering the ninth or tenth grade 
graduate? 

Does your school make periodic 
studies of why young people quit 
school? If so, what are the findings? 

Is there a sufficient number of 
counselors or teacher-counselors in 
your school to provide personal, vo- 
cational, social, and educational 
guidance to each student? 

Does each student have a guid- 
ance interview at least once a year? 


Provides school-wide activities. 

To what extent are opportuni- 
ties provided for students to partic- 
ipate in social, physical, and cul- 
tural group activities such as choral 
groups, publications, intramural 


sports, and hobby clubs? 

Do these activities supplement 
the course of study? 

Is adequate supervision provided 
for these activities? 





No one should stop learning 
upon the completion of high school. 
Adult education helps mature men 
and women to improve themselves 
as producers and to participate in 
our society more effectively as cit- 
izens and as persons. In our com- 
plex age of science, technology, and 
conflicting standards, adults need to 
continue their education if they 
are to be citizens with an under- 
standing of modern life. Many 
adults also want increased educa- 
tion or complete retraining to meet 
the job requirements of a technical 
society. 


Are the educational needs of 
older youths and adults ade- 
quately served by your public 
schools and/or other commu- 
nity agencies? 


An Adequate Program for Older 
Youths and Adults... 


Provides access to opportunity 





for at least two years of college 
education 

What percent of your high-school 
graduates go to college? 

Do students in your community 
have access to junior colleges or 
other institutions of higher educa- 
tion? 

Are opportunities provided for 
terminal courses adapted to com- 
munity needs for semiprofessional 
or skilled workers? 

Would more high-school gradu- 
ates attend college if there were a 





junior college or other institution 
available to them in the local com- 
munity? 

Is your school district large 
enough to support a junior college? 
If not, would a regional junior col- 
lege be feasible? 


Provides educational opportuni- 
ties needed by adults of all ages. 

Does your school system operate 
a program of adult education? 

How many pcople take advantage 
of it? 

Does the program offer courses 
that you and your friends want for 
improvement on the job or for per- 
sonal development? 

Is there a part-time or full-time 
director of adult education? 

Is there an advisory body of cit- 
izens to give direction and guid- 
ance to the adult-education pro- 
gram? 

What policy is followed in re- 
spect to charging fees? How was 
this policy developed? 

To what extent is adult educa- 
tion provided by nonschool agen- 
cies? 





Every concern and operation in 
a school system leads to the teach- 
ing-learning activities in the class- 
room. Unless there are competent 
teachers in the classrooms, the en- 
tire enterprise fails. An effective 
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teacher is well prepared and works 
under conditions which facilitate 
his work and encourage him to re- 
main in the profession. 


Is your school system staffed 
with a competent and certified 
staff of teachers? 


The Staff of a First-Rate School 
System... 

Is professionally prepared 

What proportion of your teach- 
ers have bachelor’s degrees? Grad- 
uate degrees? 

What proportion of your teach- 
ers are not regularly certified? 

What proportion of the teaching 
staff are required to teach outside 
of their fields of preparation? 

Have the teachers had special 
preparation in methods of teaching 
their subjects? 

Do they understand child and 
adolescent growth and _ develop- 
ment? 


Is balanced as to experience 

What proportion of the teachers 
are in the beginning stages of their 
careers? Nearing retirement? 

Is there a balanced spread over 
the years between? 

Do the special interests and com- 
petencies of teachers complement 
each other, thus contributing to 
richness and balance in the staff 
as a whole? 


Grows in service 

What proportion of the adminis- 
trative and teaching staff have had 
additional professional study in the 
past five years? 

Is there other evidence of con- 
tinuous effort on the part of faculty 
members to improve their profes- 
sional services? 

Does the school budget include 
funds to provide additional educa- 
tional opportunities for teachers? 

Do teachers have released time 
for inservice education activities? 

Are your teachers professionally 
active in appropriate general and 
specialized educational associations 
and societies? 

Is there provision for classroom 
teachers to have professional leave 
and travel expenses to attend pro- 
fessional conferences? 


Has good working conditions 

Are teachers allowed freedom to 
try new and improved methods? Is 
a wide range of teaching methods 
encouraged? 
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Are teachers’ work loads reason- 
able—with not too many classes, 
pupils, or preparations? 

Do teachers have time apart from 
students during the day? 

Do the daily schedules of teach- 
ers allow time for lesson prepara- 
tion and counseling? 

Are sick-leave privileges pro- 
vided and, if so, to what extent? 

Do required routine and man- 
agement duties lessen the instruc- 
tional effectiveness of teachers? 


Is on a professional salary sched- 
ule 

Are teachers paid on a single sal- 
ary schedule in terms of education 
and experience? 

What is the average salary of 
teachers in your district? 

Does the average salary compare 
favorably with the income of other 
persons in the community with like 
education and experience? 

What proportion of your teach- 
ers must engage in paid employ- 
ment in addition to their teach- 
ing? 

Does the salary schedule start 
high enough to attract teachers, 
and does it reach a satisfactory max- 
imum soon enough to hold com- 
petent teachers? 


Has high morale. 

Is there evidence of high morale 
in the teaching staff? 

Do the teachers in your system 
have a part in the formulation of 
the school and personnel policies? 

What proportion of teachers 
leave the school system each year? 
Why? 


The materials used in instruc- 
tional activities are essential tools 
for the teacher and the learner. 
Skimping at this point reduces the 
effectiveness of the much larger ex- 
penditures for salaries and build- 
ings. 


Are the teaching materials 
and equipment adequate in 
your school system? 


A First-Rate School System 
Provides... 


High-quality textbooks and sup- 
plementary and reference materi- 
als 


Are the textbooks and reference 


materials used in your system up to 
date? 

Does the policy on selection, dis. 
tribution, and use of textbooks in. 
clude a planned program for keep. 
ing usable and current books in the 
classrooms? 

Do teachers have a part in the se. 
lection of books? 

Is there a sufficient supply of sup. 
plementary printed material and 





reference books in the school li- 
brary? In classrooms? 

Does your school have a library, 
and, if so, how many books does 
it have? 

How much is spent annually per 
child for textbooks? For supple- 
mentary materials? 


Other kinds of teaching tools. 

Are films, filmstrips, charts, and 
other audio-visual materials used 
to improve instruction? 

Is the relatively new resource of 
television being used to enrich 
teaching? 

Is other equipment, such as 
flannel boards, globes, maps, and 
pictures, adequate in amount and 
quality? 

How much is spent per student 
per year for these aids to instruc- 
tion? 


The school building is the school 
home for children. A _ classroom 
should be pleasant, attractive, com- 
fortable, and effectively furnished 
for learning activities. It should be 
large enough to house pupils in ac- 
cordance with reasonable standards. 


Do the buildings and equip- 
ment in your school system 
adequately provide an environ- 
ment for quality education? 
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The Buildings and Equipment 
of a First-Rate School System 
Should ... 

Be up to date, safe, and clean 
Are your school buildings new, 
or, if not, have they been renovated 

and modernized? 

Are they safe—particularly with 
regard to fire? 

Are sanitary facilities adequate 
and up to date? 

Are heating, lighting, and venti- 
lation adequate? 

Are school buildings kept clean 
and in repair? 


Provide adequate space for the 
pupils enrolled 

Are your school buildings large 
enough to serve the needs of all 
pupils without double shifts? 

Are classes for children being 
held only in classrooms? 

Are classrooms free from over- 
crowding? 

What are the local standards as 
to space allotted per pupil in the 
dassrooms? How do these standards 
compare with those used in com- 
parable school systems? 

Are there adequate space and 
facilities for health and_physical- 
education activities both indoors 
and outdoors? 


Provide essential special facili- 
ties 

Are classes equipped with mod- 
em furniture suitable to curricu- 
lum and pupil needs? 

Are movable seats and desks 
available in typical classrooms? 

Has the school building been 
planned for effective teaching of 
subjects which require special 
equipment and space, such as 
health and physical education, 
science, music, art and drama, in- 
dustrial arts, vocational education, 
and homemaking? 

Is the space adequate and func- 
tionally located for counseling, of- 
fices, and storage? 

Does the school building have 
facilities well located for library 
and audio-visual services? 

Are there darkening facilities in 
the classrooms? 

Is there provision for a hot-lunch 
program? 


Have maximum utilization by 
schools and community. 

To what extent does the school 
program utilize facilities during 
the summer months? 

Are school facilities available for 
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community educational use during 
the year? 


A school system is a complicated 
structure. The administrative staff 
must provide educational leader- 
ship. In order that there can be 
effective teaching in the classroom, 
the staff must: 

e Select, recruit, and induct 
qualified classroom teachers and 
other personnel 

e Maintain continuous curricu- 
lum study and development at all 
levels 

e Develop and maintain sound 
written policies regarding school 
personnel 

e Provide adequate supervision 
and inservice education for teach- 
ers 

e Plan school construction and 
provide for maintenance of school 
buildings 

e Provide for selection, purchase, 
and maintenance of equipment and 
materials of instruction 

e Provide special services for pu- 
pils and teachers 

e Provide for effective adminis- 
tration of such activities as child 
accounting, attendance laws, budg- 
eting and fiscal accounting, pay- 
rolls, and ordering and delivery of 
supplies 

e Maintain co-operative school- 
community relations. 

The task of the superintendent 
of schools and his administrative 
staff is as complex and demanding 
as large administrative operations 
in business and other fields. 


Is the administrative and 
supervisory staff of your school 
system adequate to insure a 
productive educational _pro- 
gram? 


Administrative Leadership .. . 


Recognizes the need for quali- 
fied staff 

Does your board of education pay 
salaries sufficient to command the 
services of a highly qualified chief 
administrator and his major as- 
sistants, such as assistant superin- 
tendents, principals, and super- 
visors of instruction? 

Do the central and local admin- 


istrative staffs have sufficient help 
to enable them to give educational 
leadership? 

Do your schools have adequate 
supervisory and technical service 
in the elementary schools? In the 
secondary schools? 

Are special services available in 
such fields as psychology, guidance, 
testing and evaluation, libraries, 
and audio-visual education? 


Respects and develops the com- 
petencies of all staff members. 

Are ali employees of your board 
of education responsible to the su- 
perintendent of schools? 

Is there provision for adminis- 
trators and supervisors to have pro- 
fessional leave and travel or other 
necessary expenses to attend in- 
service training conferences? 

Are the various administrative 
and supervisory staff members in- 
volved in the exercise of educa- 
tional leadership? 


Money alone will not produce 
modern, effective schools, but in 
general the school with more money 
provides a better program than the 
school with less money. 

The cost per pupil in average 
daily attendance in 1957-58 was 
$320 for the nation; the lowest 
state average was $158 and the 
highest $482. Range of cost may 
be due to other factors than the 
quality of the program. For ex- 
ample, there may be a higher cost 
involved in developing an ade- 
quate high-school program in a 
sparsely populated area than in a 
suburban area. 

Throughout the country as a 
whole, about 57% of school funds 
comes from local sources. Nearly 
40% comes from state sources, 
3-4% from federal sources. 

Some special aspects of educa- 
tion have received federal support 
for many years. The National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 now 
provides certain other kinds of 
support through plans to be worked 
out in each state. 


Are your schools adequately 
financed? 


A Sound School Finance 
Program ... 


Utilizes a variety of sources of 
funds 
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What portion of your school 
budget comes from the local com- 
munity? From the state? 

What portion of your budget 
comes from the federal govern- 
ment? 


Provides adequate funds 

How does the expenditure per 
pupil in your community compare 
with the national average? 

How does it compare with the ex- 
penditures in similar communities 
in your state? 

Are there special reasons why it 
is high or low? 


Receives adequate local finan- 
cial support 

What proportion of the local 
school funds comes from the local 
property tax? 

Can the administration of the 
property tax be made more efficient 
and the receipts increased? 

Does your state allow local dis- 
tricts sufficient flexibility in setting 
tax rates? 

Are there other sources of local 
revenue that should be tapped? 

What are the public attitudes 
about local school taxes? 

What is the record of your com- 
munity on voting additional levies? 
Why? 

Are new school sites for fast- 
growing communities purchased far 
enough in advance? With enough 
ground? 


Receives adequate state financial 
support 


From what sources does the state 
draw its school money? 

Should the state provide a larger 
proportion of the local school costs? 

Do your state legislators general- 
ly support school-finance proposals 
at the state level? 


Uses available federal funds. 

Do your schools receive funds 
from the federal government to 
supplement local and state re- 
sources? 

Do you participate in the federal 
school-lunch program? 

Are your schools sharing in the 
National Defense Education Act of 
1958? 

Are your schools eligible to use 
funds available under the program 
for federally affected areas? 

Are you using federal funds for 
vocational education? 

Would federal funds for school 
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construction and teachers’ salaries 
be helpful? 


The board of education acts for 
the state and the people of the com- 
munity as the local policy-making 
body for your schools. It works 
within the framework of state con- 
stitutional and legislative provi- 
sions. Board members perform a 
most important public service. 


Does your board of educa- 
tion provide the leadership 
you want for your schools? 


The Board of Education in a 
Community Should... 


Enlist able persons as members 

Are able citizens encouraged and 
willing to serve on the board? 

How are your school-board mem- 
bers selected? 

Do your school-board members 
belong to and participate in the 
state and national school-board as- 
sociations? 


Develop school policies but not 
administer them 

Do your board members center 
their energies and insights upon 
developing basic school policies? 

Do they look to the administra- 
tive staff for professional advice, 
leadership, and administration of 
policies? 

Does your school board take 
great care in the selection of key 
administrators? 

Does the board adopt salary 
schedules and written personnel 
policies designed to attract and 
hold a competent staff? 


Have community support 

Are you acquainted with your 
school-board members? 

Do you support the school board 
by constructive criticism and pro- 
motion of public acceptance of 
their actions? 

Do you ever attend school-board 
meetings? 


Be fiscally independent. 

Does your school board have in- 
dependence in levying taxes and 
proposing and administering its 
budget? 


The people of a community, 
within the framework of state re. 
quirements and total financial re. 
sources, can determine the quality 
of school program they wish for 
their children. Modern schools de. 
velop only where public interest 
is high, widespread, and sincere. 


Is citizen interest in your 
community adequately  sup- 
porting the schools? 


Citizen Interest 
in the Schools Is... 


Indicated by parental interest 

Do parents and citizens generally 
take an active, informed interest in 
their schools? In the educational 
progress of their children? 


Shown by active support of com- 
munity agencies 

Do the local newspapers and ra- 
dio and TV stations give support? 

Are parent-teacher groups active 
and effective? 

Do groups such as citizens com- 
mittees, women’s clubs, and service 
clubs support the school program? 


Aided by information. 

Are parent inquiries by phone 
or in person effectively handled? 

Are teachers and school officials 
accessible for personal conferences? 

Are school-board meetings open 
to the public? 


Do you know your child’s teacher 
or teachers? 

Are you active in parent-teacher 
work? Do you attend PTA or other 
similar meetings? 

Do you visit your child’s school? 
Do you confer with teachers about 
your child’s progress? 

Did you vote in the last school- 
board and bond-issue elections? 

Have you helped to see to it 
that there were qualified candidates 
for the school-board election? 

Do you show real interest in the 
school work of your children? Pro- 
vide quiet, suitable home study 
conditions? 

Are you taking steps now to help 
insure effective education for your 
child instead of waiting until it is 
too late? 
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a must for the United States. 

It is the basis of our stand- 
ard of living. It is a powerful de- 
terrent against aggression. If war 
came, our economy would be an 
essential ingredient of victory. We 
must, therefore, maintain and 
strengthen our economy. 

Many factors contribute to high 
productivity. In this article we are 
concerned with one—education—in 
both its general and its technical 
aspects. 


| HIGHLY productive economy is 


There is a wide range in per- 
capita income in different coun- 
tries. Nations such as Burma, In- 
dia, and Pakistan produce less than 
$100 per capita a year. Other na- 
tions such as New Zealand, Switzer- 
land, and the United States enjoy 
annual per-capita incomes of be- 
tween $1000 and $2000. Why such 
differences? 


Dr. Norton, formerly head of the De- 
partment of Educational Administra- 
tion, is now professor emeritus, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and 
member of two NEA groups: the Com- 
mittee on Tax Education and School 
Finance and the Joint Committee of 
the NEA and the National School 
Boards Association. Dr. Norton has 
taught in elementary and secondary 
schools, colleges, and wuniversities in 
California. He was the first NEA 
director of research. 
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EDUCATION 


Pays 


Compound 


Table I (constructed from infor- 
mation given in the 25th yearbook 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators and The 
Economic Almanac, 1958) sheds 
some light on this question. Seven 
countries are compared as to nat- 
ural resources, educational develop- 
ment, and per-capita income. 


TABLE I: NATURAL RESOURCES, 
EDUCATION, AND INCOME 


Per-Capita 
Income 
1952-54 


Educational 
Develop- 
ment 


Natural 
Nation Resources 
Brazil 
United States 
Denmark 
Mexico 
New Zealand 
Colombia 
Switzerland 


High 
High 
Low 
High 
High 
High 
Low 


230 
1,870 
750 
220 
1,000 
250 
1,010 


Low 
High 
High 
Low 
High 
Low 
High 


Baazn. and the United States 
both possess relatively abundant 
natural resources. The level of edu- 
cation, both general and technical, 
is low in Brazil. It is high in the 
United States. The annual incomes 
per person of Brazil and the United 
States were $230 and $1870 respec- 
tively in 1952-54. 

Denmark and Mexico present an 
interesting contrast. A century ago 
Denmark was poor. Its soil was not 
rich. It had few minerals and a 
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short growing season. It, however, 
launched an educational program 
which has become world famous. 
Today it enjoys a relatively high 
per-capita income. Mexico has 
abundant natural resources. Until 
recent years, it has neglected edu- 
cation. Its yearly income was 
valued at $220 per person in 1952- 
54. 

New Zealand has adequate re- 
sources, although they are not as 
abundant as in some other nations, 
and a high level of education. Its 
income per person is one of the 
highest in the world. Colombia, 
rich in natural resources but low 
in education, produced but $250 
per capita in 1952-54. Switzerland, 
with meager natural resources but 
a well-developed educational pro- 
gram, including technical training, 
ranked first in Europe in per-capita 
income. 

The foregoing examples can be 
duplicated in many other countries. 
They show that great natural re- 
sources do not necessarily result in 
high productivity. Nor does lack of 
resources sentence a nation to 
poverty. The effective use of edu- 
cation, even in nations which are 
short in natural resources, will in- 
crease productivity. With both re- 
sources and universal education, 
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the United States has achieved un- 
equalled economic power. 

The role of education in the eco- 
nomic growth of Russia would be 
interesting to study if valid data 
could be obtained. Russia claims 
that in 30 years it has increased 
its industrial production 22 times, 
whereas that of the United States 
has only been doubled. Such a 
claim needs interpretation and per- 
haps discounting. It is undeniable, 
however, that the USSR has made 
remarkable economic and_ tech- 
nological progress since 1917. 

It also seems clear that this prog- 
ress is in considerable degree the 
outcome of an educational program 
which in intensiveness, scope, speed 
of development, and financial sup- 
port relative to national income 
has no parallel. 

George S. Counts, in his The 
Challenge of Soviet Education, 
says: 

The Bolshevik leaders from the first 
have regarded organized education 
with utter seriousness, far surpassing 
in this respect the leaders of any free 
society on earth. . . . Without their 
vast system of educational agencies the 
Bolsheviks would not be standing in 
the position of power which they oc- 
cupy in the world today. 

We in the United States, how- 
ever, need not roam the earth to 
study the relation of education to 
productivity. Our 48 states present 
striking enough evidence-on this 
matter. 

Table II lists five states which 
stand high in both per-capita in- 





TABLE Il: PER-CAPITA INCOME AND PER-PU- 
PIL EXPENDITURE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Rank Among 
48 States in: 


Current 
Per- School Costs 
Capita Per Pupil 
Income ADA 
1956 (1956-57) 


School 
Income Costs 
$2,673 $344 94 
2,443 410 2 
2,419 344 914 
2,395 462 1 
2,383 370 4 
$1,940 $300 
$1,305 $181 
1,229 184 
1,133 192 
1,088 150 
964 152 
Cigures are from “Economic Almanac, 1958" and the 


A Research Division's “Advance Estimates’’ for 
1957-58.) 
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come and expenditures per pupil 
for public schools, and five which 
rank low of these two items. 


Tue figures of Table II reveal a 
pattern similar to that shown earlier 
for several nations. Connecticut, 
endowed with limited resources of 
minerals and soil and with a short 
growing season as compared with 
several of the states in the table, 
nevertheless ranks next to the top 
in per-capita income. Connecticut, 
from its early beginnings, has given 
special attention to education. 

Mississippi, “rich in natural 
wealth, with its deep and fertile 
soils, mineral deposits, forests, and 
wild life,’’ nevertheless is lowest in 
per-capita income of the 48 states. 
Mississippi, although admitted to 
the Union in 1817, did not estab- 
lish a state public-school system by 
constitution until 1868; and in sub- 
sequent years there were meager 
funds with which to finance edu- 
cation, due to the ravages of war. 
Although Mississippi has made sub- 
stantial progress in the develop- 
ment of public schools in recent 
decades, it ranks 47th in expendi- 
tures per pupil. 

The states in Table II which 
have a tradition of maintaining 
good public schools, costing well 
above the national average, have 
high per-capita incomes. Those 
which have financed schools at 
relatively low levels rank low in 
productivity per person. 

The states at the bottom of Table 
II were endowed with good soil 
and other natural resources and 
have a long growing season. Histor- 
ical and other factors have caused 
these states to make relatively 
meager provision for education. 

The economic gains of the South 
since the turn of the century are 
undoubtedly based in part upon 
improved educational opportunity. 
The importation of northern 
capital and technical know-how, 
which are partly a product of edu- 
cation, has also helped. 


Tere is a high correlation be- 
tween economic production and 
provision for education among na- 
tions and among states in the 
United States. Correlation between 


two factors, however, in itself dogs 
not prove causal ‘relationship. Two 
conditions which accompany each 
other may do so because of the 
effect of one or more other factors, 
or either may be causally related 
to the other. 

One might argue that schools 
are well financed when there js 
tax-capacity to pay for them. Or 
one might claim that good schools 
are responsible for the creation of 
tax-capacity. To argue thus would 
be as valueless as the proverbial 
debate about the priority of the 
chicken or the egg. 

A reasonable assumption is that 
the relation of good education to 
high productivity is not a simple 
one-way causal relationship. These 
two factors are probably causally 
related, but their effect on each 
other is doubtless one of inter- 
action. 

Start with either economic pro- 
ductivity or education. Progress of 
either probably contributes to prog- 
ress of the other. A little more and 
better education contributes to 
economic advance and _ increased 
wealth. Increased wealth permits 
better financing of education. This 
interaction probably proceeds by 
small steps rather than in seven- 
league boots, unless special factors 
result in massive action such as 
has occurred since 1917 in the 
USSR. 

Agriculture in the United States 
offers one of the most interesting 
examples of the relation of edu- 
cation to high production. In 1862, 
President Lincoln signed the Mor- 
rill Act, providing for an agricul- 
tural college in each state. This 
law was later followed by legisla- 
tion establishing agricultural ex- 
periment stations and a program 
of extension education in all the 
states. 

Many American farmers are 
technically trained, and most of 
them can call upon farm agents 
for technical help. Scientific knowl- 
edge rather than folklore is the 
basis of agricultural practice. Agri- 
cultural surpluses rather than 
shortages are now the problem. 
The rising productivity of our 
farms, as economists point out, is 
not due to increases in farm acre- 
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age or in the number of farm 
workers, since ‘both are now de- 
clining. Rather, “new knowledge 
and.the application of this knowl- 
edge has become the most impor- 
tant factor in agricultural produc- 
tion.” 


Tue influence of education on 
economic productivity is not as 
readily discernible in other seg- 
ments of the economy as in agri- 
culture. That education does in- 
crease productivity in other areas, 
however, seems logical from an 
analysis of factors which contribute 
to this end. 

Industry prospers in a_ stable 
political regime as opposed to an 
unstable one. It prospers when 
managed by entrepreneurs with 
general and technical educational 
background. The researches of 
highly trained technicians are the 
stuff of modern business progress. 
Intelligent, as opposed to ignorant, 
consumers demand quality, as op- 
posed to shoddy, products. 

The pervasive economic effects of 
education are summarized in Edu- 
cation—an Investment in People, 
issued by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States: 


... people who have a good educa- 
tion produce more goods, earn more 
money, buy and consume more goods, 
read more magazines and newspapers, 
are more active in civic and national 
affairs, enjoy a higher standard of liv- 
ing—and, in general, contribute more 
to the economy—than those who are 
not so well educated. 


A recent report of the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce states that: 
“Education is one of the more 
important determinants of the 
amount of income received by in- 
dividuals.” 

In 1956 the median income of 
urban white men 25 to 64 years of 
age was as follows: 


Median 
Income 
$3657 
4258 
5047 
6086 


Amount of 

Schooling 

Less than 8 years 

Eight years 

High school (4 years) 
College (4 years or more) 


In 1956, according to this report, 
the average income of college grad- 
uates at the beginning of their 
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careers was $5400, and at their 
peak in their late forties and fifties 
was $9100—a 70% increase. The 
difference between the beginning 
and peak income for both elemen- 
tary and high-school graduates who 
went no further in school was 
only 14%. 

One must, of course, take ac- 
count of differences in native capac- 
ity and of other influences outside 
of education which affect an indi- 
vidual’s earning capacity. But after 
one has done so, there is reason to 
believe that in our type of econ- 
omy, education increases the eco- 
nomic value of one’s work. It 
should place no strain on one’s 
credulity to recognize the greater 
economic productivity of a medical 
man versus a medicine man; a sci- 
entist versus a soothsayer; a trained 
farmer versus a superstitious peas- 
ant; a skilled technician versus a 
common laborer. 


To PRODUCE Maximum economic 
returns, however, education must 
be right in amount and kind. Al- 
though some claim that too many 
youths go too far in school, few 
facts are offered to support this 


World War II threw a search- 
light on the deficiencies in the 
educational preparation of the 
young .... almost two million 
men out of the eighteen million 
who were screened—one out of 
every nine—were total or border- 
line illiterates.Eli Ginzberg in 
Human Resources—The Wealth 
of a Nation. Simon and Shuster. 
New York, 1958. 


conclusion. Recent manpower stud- 
ies generally conclude that there 
is a great waste of human talent in 
the United States which might be 
conserved by an extension of edu- 
cational opportunity. 

As to the kind of education 
needed in this country, there is 
currently much controversy. A few 
would limit education largely to 
certain intellectual fields for those 
of superior academic ability, Fol- 
lowing the European tradition, 
they would have the schools and 


colleges concern themselves _pri- 
marily, if not solely, with produc- 
ing an elite. Others insist that 
America needs an improvement of 
both general and technical educa- 
tion at all levels. 

It would appear that the wisest 
policy would be to improve both 
the quality and scope of educa- 
tional opportunity. The adoption 
of such a policy would require the 
following: 

1. A fully qualified teacher for 
every classroom 

2. Adequate school 
and other facilities 

3. Scholarships and loan _pro- 
grams whereby all youths might 
have the education they are able 
and willing to obtain without hin- 
drance from lack of money to 
finance its cost 

4. A counseling 
program in every 
courage all youths to obtain the 
amount and kind of schooling 
which promises maximum benefit 
to them and to society 

5. Reorganization of school dis- 
tricts and of schools within school 
districts so as to obtain the most 
effective educational results 

6. Awakening by the American 
people to the critical importance 
of education in the modern world 

7. Determination of educational 
purposes and content on the basis 
of facts and objective deliberation 
as opposed to misinformation, hasty 
action, and prejudiced slogans 

8. Abandonment of a policy of 
educational neglect and its replace- 
ment by one designed to strengthen 
the entire educational enterprise 
from elementary schools to the 
universities. “A multitude of small 
limited projects” will not be ade- 
quate. 

9. A breakthrough in the financ- 
ing of education to provide the 
massive support demanded by the 
increased and increasing numbers 
attending our schools and required 
by the significance of education to 
progress and security. 

Such are the actions which would 
enhance the returns, economic and 
otherwise, which the American 
people might receive from a proper 
investment of thought and money 
in education, & = 
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RITING a term paper, like any 

\\ other big undertaking, can 

be a satisfying experience 

or a discouraging one. These sug- 

gestions may help make it as useful 

and as satisfying as possible for 
you. 


WHAT TO WRITE ABOUT 


Give a great deal of thought to 
choice of subject; you'll be living 
with it for a long time to come, and 
a hasty decision may lead to trou- 
-ble later. 

It’s almost fatal to choose a topic 
that’s too big. For example, you'd 
hardly know where to begin if you 
selected the general topic, art, but 
a subject like the works of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci or famous Gothic 
cathedrals could be interesting and 
manageable. 


HANDLING THE DETAILS 


Probably your class will use a 
manual giving detailed instructions 
on note-taking, outlining, prepar- 
ing a bibliography, and footnotes. 
Don’t let the many details get you 
down. With the help of the instruc- 
tion manual and your teacher, 
you'll have no trouble with them. 

Every minute you spend outlin- 
ing your paper may save you five 
later on when you and all those 
blank sheets of paper are alone to- 
gether. 

A bibliography makes your work 
simpler by providing a logically ar- 
ranged, complete, and accurate list- 
ing of the sources from which 
you've drawn material. With the 
information given in the bibliog- 
raphy, too, the reader can easily 
locate books and articles on the 


subject you’ve introduced him to 
in your paper. 

Footnotes, among other things, 
tell the reader your authority for 
statistics or statements he might 
question. 


HOW TO GATHER YOUR 
MATERIAL 
You’ll use many kinds of sources, 
but here are the essential ones 
you'll need to locate in the library 
and learn to use, no matter what 
subject you choose: 


Card catalogue 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture 

Periodical collection 

Vertical file 

General reference works like en- 
cyclopedias, World Almanac, Who's 
Who in America 

These will save you time and 
open doors to new interests and in- 
formation. 

Incidentally, before you begin 
collecting books, magazines, and 
pamphlets, it’s wise to read a brief, 
general treatment of your topic— 
perhaps in the encyclopedia. Doing 
this will orient you and help you 
decide which aspects of the subject 
you want to devote the most time 
and space to. 

When you've explored all the 
resources you know of, the librar- 
ian may be able to direct you to 
others. Do the preliminary think- 
ing and searching before you ask 
his assistance, though. 


DON'T OVERLOOK THESE 
SOURCES 
Encyclopedias for specialized sub- 
jects like education or religion 


Biography Index 

New York Times Index 

Current Biography 

Public Affairs Pamphlets 
Dictionary of American Biography 
Subject Guide to Books in Print 


HOW ITO JUDGE A SOURCE 


Note these things about 
books and articles you consult: 


the 


1. Who wrote it? Has the author 7 
had experience which should make © 
him well qualified to write on the” 


Sativa a 


ass 


subject? Do you know anything ® 


about him which might make you 9a 


doubt his reliability? 


2. When was it written? If you q 
want to write about earth satellites, ~ 


you'll have to use many sources 7 


ae 


written within the past year, since 7 


the launching of Sputnik I. On the 


other hand, one of the best possible 7 2 


aa 


sources for a paper on Benjamin . 
Franklin is over 150 years old—his © 


Autobiography. Always noting pub-— 


lication dates will protect you from ~ 


the pitfalls of using out-of-date 


sources. 


3. If. the source is a history or | 
biography, does the author provide — 


footnotes and a bibliography? Reli- — 








le histories and biographies or- 
farily include these. 
4, If the source is a magazine, 
at is its reputation for reliabil- 
# If the magazine published an 
licle claiming one thing in Jan- 
fy and something contradictory 
‘March, you will want to take 
it into account. 
5, Does the librarian indicate 
4 he considers the source un- 
ally good by recommending it 
you or by keeping it on the refer- 
ce shelf? 
2 TAKING NOTES 


It’s so easy to jot down a few 
ids in pencil on an odd slip of 
jer—but easy note-taking can 
ake uneasy moments later. Order- 
working procedure is insurance 
ainst precious time lost trying to 
ack down the source of a quote or 
| author’s name you were sure 
 wouldn’t forget. 

Avoid trouble by following these 
westions (unless your teacher 
s other instructions) : 

® Don’t begin to take notes until 
u have looked over the source 


4 Good 
faper 


carefully and decided which parts 
you want to keep a record of. 

® Write down author, title, and 
page number before you start tak- 
ing notes. 

@ Take notes on cards, using a 
new card each time you change 
sources or topics. 

@ Write on only one side. 

@ Write legibly and use ink. 

@ Never take down the exact 
words of any author without en- 
closing them in quotation marks. 

All writers must take special care 
to avoid plagiarism. As you know, 
it is legally and ethically wrong to 
use the words of another as if they 
were your own. Even if you change 
a few of the words, it isn’t cricket. 
Copying someone’s work without 
quotation marks on the theory that 
you will remember the words or 
ideas are not your own is tempting 
fate. 


USING QUOTATIONS 

Well-chosen quotes add variety 
and. change of pace. Too many 
quotations, though, are annoying. 
They seem to whisper “‘lazy writer” 
and make the reader wonder wheth- 
er that person whose name was on 
the title page had no ideas of his 
own. 


NOW TO WRITE 

As you write your paper, check 
on these points: 

@ Have I expressed myself clear- 
ly? 

@ Have I used footnotes where 
necessary? 

@ Have I used the correct form 
for footnotes, outline, and bibliog- 
raphy? 


@ Have I used quotations with 
discrimination? 

@ Have I given credit to all 
whose words, ideas, or research 
have been used in my paper? 


CAN YOU TRACK THESE DOWN? 


Under what heading in the in- 
dex of the 1958 World Almanac 
would you look to find the follow- 
ing? 

1. Best-sellers of 1956 

2. Dates of the Brussels Fair 

3. Address of the Antique Auto- 
mobile Club of America 

Look for the answers to these 
questions in the references named 
in parentheses after them: 

1. What was Babe Ruth’s real 
name? (Webster's Biographical Dic- 
tionary) 

2. What city has the largest pop- 
ulation in the world? (1958 World 
Almanac) 

3. What magazine carried an ar- 
ticle called “‘How To Choose a Col- 
lege, If Any” by John Gardner in 
its February 1958 issue? (Readers’ 
Guide) 

4. Who said, “Nothing so needs 
reforming as other people’s habits”? 
(Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations) 

5. What are the names of two 
movies for which James Stewart 
won acting awards? (Who’s Who 
in America) 

(Answers on page 591) 


TO THE TEACHER 

“Writing a Good Term Paper” was pre- 
pared for high-school students by Mildred 
Heinzen of the Journal staff. 


Black and white reprints, 35 for $1. No 
orders accepted for less than $1. Order from 
NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





RITING a term paper, like any 
W other big undertaking, can 

be a satisfying experience 
or a discouraging one. These sug- 
gestions may help make it as useful 
and as satisfying as possible for 
you. 


WHAT TO WRITE ABOUT 


Give a great deal of thought to 
choice of subject; you'll be living 
with it for a long time to come, and 
a hasty decision may lead to trou- 
ble later. 

It’s almost fatal to choose a topic 
that’s too big. For example, you’d 
hardly know where to begin if you 
selected the general topic, art, but 
a subject like the works of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci or famous Gothic 
cathedrals could be interesting and 
manageable. 


HANDLING THE DETAILS 


Probably your class will use a 
manual giving detailed instructions 
on note-taking, outlining, prepar- 
ing a bibliography, and footnotes. 
Don’t let the many details get you 
down. With the help of the instruc- 
tion manual and your teacher, 
you'll have no trouble with them. 

Every minute you spend outlin- 
ing your paper may save you five 
later on when you and all those 
blank sheets of paper are alone to- 
gether. 

A bibliography makes your work 
simpler by providing a logically ar- 
ranged, complete, and accurate list- 
ing of the sources from which 
you've drawn material. With the 
information given in the bibliog- 
raphy, too, the reader can easily 
locate books and articles on the 
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subject you’ve introduced him to 
in your paper. 

Footnotes, among other things, 
tell the reader your authority for 
statistics or statements he might 
question. 


HOW TO GATHER YOUR 
MATERIAL 
You'll use many kinds of sources, 
but here are the essential ones 
you'll need to locate in the library 
and learn to use, no matter what 
subject you choose: 


Card catalogue 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture 

Periodical collection 

Vertical file 

General reference works like en- 
cyclopedias, World Almanac, Who's 
Who in America 


These will save you time and 
open doors to new interests and in- 
formation. 

Incidentally, before you begin 
collecting books, magazines, and 
pamphlets, it’s wise to read a brief, 
general treatment of your topic— 
perhaps in the encyclopedia. Doing 
this will orient you and help you 
decide which aspects of the subject 
you want to devote the most time 
and space to. 

When you've explored all the 
resources you know of, the librar- 
ian may be able to direct you to 
others. Do the preliminary think- 
ing and searching before you ask 
his assistance, though. 


DON'T OVERLOOK THESE 
SOURCES 


Encyclopedias for specialized sub- 
jects like education or religion 


Biography Index 

New York Times Index 

Current Biography 

Public Affairs Pamphlets 
Dictionary of American Biography 
Subject Guide to Books in Print 


HOW TO JUDGE A SOURCE 


Note these things about 
books and articles you consult: 

1. Who wrote it? Has the author 
had experience which should make 
him well qualified to write on the 
subject? Do you know anything 
about him which might make you 
doubt his reliability? 

2. When was it written? If you 
want to write about earth satellites, 
you'll have to use many sources 
written within the past year, since 
the launching of Sputnik I. On the 
other hand, one of the best possible 
sources for a paper on Benjamin 
Franklin is over 150 years old—his 
Autobiography. Always noting pub- 
lication dates will protect you from 
the pitfalls of using out-of-date 
sources. 

3. If. the source is a history or 
biography, does the author provide 
footnotes and a bibliography? Reli- 
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able histories and biographies or- 
dinarily include these. 

4. If the source is a magazine, 
what is its reputation for reliabil- 
ity? If the magazine published an 
article claiming one thing in Jan- 
yary and something contradictory 
in March, you will want to take 
that into account. 

5. Does the librarian indicate 
that he considers the source un- 
usually good by recommending it 
to you or by keeping it on the refer- 
ence shelf? 


TAKING NOTES 

It’s so easy to jot down a few 
words in pencil on an odd slip ol 
paper—but casy note-taking can 
make uneasy moments later. Order- 
ly working procedure is insurance 
against precious time lost trying to 
track down the source of a quote or 
an author’s name you were sure 
you wouldn’t forget. 

Avoid trouble by following these 
suggestions (unless your teacher 
has other instructions) : 


@ Don’t begin to take notes until 
you have looked over the source 


carefully and decided which parts 
you want to keep a record of. 

@ Write down author, title, and 
page number before you start tak- 
ing notes. 

@ Take notes on cards, using a 
new card each time you change 
sources or topics. 

@ Write on only one side. 

@ Write legibly and use ink. 

@ Never take down the exact 
words of any author without en- 
closing them in quotation marks. 

All writers must take special care 
to avoid plagiarism. As you know, 
it is legally and ethically wrong to 
use the words of another as if they 
were your own. Even if you change 
a few of the words, it isn’t cricket. 
Copying someone’s work without 
quotation marks on the theory that 
vou will remember the words or 
ideas are not your own is tempting 
fate. 


USING QUOTATIONS 


Well-chosen quotes add variety 
and change of pace. Too many 
quotations, though, are annoying. 
They seem to whisper “‘lazy writer” 
and make the reader wonder wheth- 
er that person whose name was on 
the title page had no ideas of his 
own. 


NOW 10 WRITE 

As you write your paper, check 
on these points: 

@ Have I expressed myself clear- 
ly? 

@ Have I used footnotes where 
necessary? 

@ Have I used the correct form 
for footnotes, outline, and bibliog- 
raphy? 


@ Have I used quotations with 
discrimination? 

@ Have I given credit to all 
whose words, ideas, or research 


have been used in my paper? 


CAN YOU TRACK THESE DOWN? 


Under what heading in the in- 
dex of the 1958 World Almanac 
would you look to find the follow- 
ing? 

1. Best-sellers of 1956 

2. Dates of the Brussels Fair 

3. Address of the Antique Auto- 
mobile Club of America 

Look for the answers to these 
questions in the references named 
in parentheses after them: 

1. What was Babe Ruth’s real 
name? (Webster's Biographical Dic- 
tionary) 

2. What city has the largest pop- 
ulation in the world? (1958 World 
Almanac) 

3. What magazine carried an ar- 
ticle called ‘“‘How To Choose a Col- 
lege, If Any” by John Gardner in 
its February 1958 issue? (Readers’ 
Guide) 

4. Who said, “Nothing so needs 
reforming as other people’s habits”? 
(Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations) 

5. What are the names of two 
movies for which James Stewart 
won acting awards? (Who’s Who 
in America) 

(Answers on page 591) 
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“Writing a Good Term Paper” was pre- 
pared for high-school students by Mildred 
Heinzen of the Journal staff. 


Black and white reprints, 35 for $1. No 
orders accepted for less than $1. Order from 
NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





closing the schools 


ROBABLY there isn’t a school in 

existence that has not experi- 

enced an outbreak of some 
type of infectious disease resulting 
in marked increase in student- 
faculty absenteeism. Last year, for 
example, it was flu that ravaged 
the attendance rolls. 

Often, in such a situation, a cry 
goes up to close the schools. Those 
who raise the cry seldom clamor as 
vociferously—if at all—for closing 
of movies, churches, synagogues, 
supermarkets, industrial plants, and 
ball parks. They apparently fail to 
realize that flu virus, or any other 
infectious organism, does not dis- 
tinguish between children gathered 
in a school and those attending a 
theater. 


‘lm public, including some teach- 
ers and school administrators, needs 
to understand better some of the 
basic principles relating to the oc- 
currence and spread of infectious 
disease. 

The concept of the variable se- 
verity of infection, for instance, is 
fundamental to the establishment 
of effective control measures. We 
must recognize that the infectious 
agent, whatever it is, as it enters 
human bodies may produce any 
one of three types of cases. 

One group consists of frank 
cases, those obviously ill with a 
specific disease. A severe infection, 
while of more danger to the indi- 
vidual affected, is not necessarily 
more dangerous to the community, 
for these reasons: The sicker the pa- 
tient, the greater the certainty that 
he will cease to circulate in the 
community, thereby exposing few- 





Dr. Viggiano is director of the Wetzel- 
Tyler-Monongalia county health depart- 
ments, West Virginia. Mr. Stevenson is 
superintendent, Monongalia County, 
West Virginia. 
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When An Kpidemie Strikes . .. 


M.A. VIGGIANO, M.D., and 
CHARLES A. STEVENSON 


won’t help, say 


er persons; and the more severe the 
illness, the greater the likelihood of 
medical attention, accurate diag- 
nosis, and efforts to control the 
spread of the disease. 

The second group is made up of 
persons with subclinical infections, 
commonly called the missed, the 
walking, or the abortive cases be- 
cause they are so mild that they es- 
cape recognition. 

The mother who lets her child go 
back to school after a day of slight 
indisposition is not intentionally 
sending a subclinical case of flu to 
school, but her child exposes oth- 
ers just the same. 

The third group is composed of 
carriers, those in whom the infec- 
tion is so mild it escapes detection. 
It may not be so mild when trans- 
mitted to the next victim. Car- 
riers may constitute an even greater 
menace than do subclinical cases, 
because their condition is usually 
of longer duration. 

In any of the three groups, the 
respiratory tract is the most com- 
mon and most dangerous channel 
of escape for the flu virus or any 
other “germ.” And here it must be 
remembered that the respiratory 
process (often accompanied by 
coughing, spitting, and sneezing) 
can neither be interrupted nor ob- 
structed. Wherever man—or child 
—may go, he breathes. If suffering 
from a respiratory infection, he will 
exhale infected droplets to be in- 
haled by a new host. 

Facing these facts, and given the 
reluctance, if not the impossibility, 
of closing down all facilities that 
bring people into a close proximity, 
does closing the schools help stop 
epidemics? Our experience in the 
Monongalia County schools indi- 
cates that it does not. 

In October 1957, absences due to 
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respiratory complaints in several 
large schools made it clear we were 
suffering from the same flu-like di- 
seases affecting or anticipated in 
many parts of the nation. Realizing 
that the school administration and 
the health department must work 
as a team, the superintendent of 
schools and the director of the 
county health department met to 
work out policies and plans. 

Although it was decided to keep 
the schools open during the infec- 
tious outbreak, a tailor-made op- 
portunity to evaluate the benefit of 
closing the schools presented itself. 
Our schools were to be closed on 
October 21 and 22, a Monday and 
Tuesday, for a regional meeting of 
the West Virginia Education As- 
sociation. Coupled with the preced- 
ing week end, this gave a four-day 
interval of no school in the midst 
of the outbreak. 





















C arervr analysis and charting 
of the records of absentecism due 
to illness in each of our schools be- 
fore and after the four-day closing 
show the following: 

In a majority of the schools, there 
was an increased incidence of ab- 
sences after school reopened. 

In a few schools, there was no 
change in the incidence. 

In the schools where the flu out- 
break had developed eight or more 
days previous to the four-day clos- 
ing, the incidence decreased. 

From these findings, we draw two 
conclusions that we believe justify 
our decision to keep the schools % 
open: (a) The longevity of an in-4 
fectious outbreak is neither in- | 
creased nor diminished by closing} 
the schools. The outbreak must run 4 
its course. (b) During an outbreak, 
it is administratively possible to 
keep schools open. + £9 

















































































































































































ALPH KEHS, 52-year-old elemen- 
tary-school principal from 

) Scotch Plains, New Jersey, is 

a spokesman for education. Some 
‘people think of him as part of 4 
sure group. He does not deny 
this: “Pressure groups are good or 
bad, depending on your point of 
view. It is my privilege to be part 
of an organization which seeks to 
advance education and the teach- 


ing profession.” 


AN 


Mr.:Kehs recently came to Wash- 
ington to work with the NEA Leg- 
islative Commission and to urge 
New Jersey Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to further federal-sup- 
port legislation. He joined about 
20 other educators invited by the 
NEA from all parts of the country 
to spend two busy days as amateur 
lobbyists for better schools. 

In talking with legislators (some 
of whom are pictured here), Mr. 


ge 


Kehs touched on the shortage of 
teachers, classrooms, and equip- 
ment, which is evidence of the need 
for federal support. 

Mr. Kehs also expressed his grati- 
tude for Congressional support of 
legislation to permit teachers to 
deduct their educational expenses 
from taxable income. Long advo- 
cated by NEA, a new Treasury 
regulation which permits such de- 
ductions was passed early this year. 


ATEUR LOBBYIST 


Carl Purcell Photos 
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closing the schools 


existence that has not experi- 

enced an outbreak of some 
type of infectious disease resulting 
in marked increase in student- 
faculty absenteeism. Last year, for 
example, it was flu that ravaged 
the attendance rolls. 

Often, in such a situation, a cry 
goes up to close the schools. Those 
who raise the cry seldom clamor as 
vociferously—if at all—for closing 
of movies, churches, synagogues, 
supermarkets, industrial plants, and 
ball parks. They apparently fail to 
realize that flu virus, or any other 
infectious organism, does not dis- 
tinguish between children gathered 
in a school and those attending a 
theater. 


Presscen there isn’t a schoo] in 


Tue public, including some teach- 
ers and school administrators, needs 
to understand better some of the 
basic principles relating to the oc- 
currence and spread of infectious 
disease. 

The concept of the variable se- 
verity of infection, for instance, is 
fundamental to the establishment 
of effective control measures. We 
must recognize that the infectious 
agent, whatever it is, as it enters 
human bodies may produce any 
one of three types of cases. 

One group consists of frank 
cases, those obviously ill with a 
specific disease. A severe infection, 
while of more danger to the indi- 
vidual affected, is not necessarily 
more dangerous to the community, 
for these reasons: The sicker the pa- 
tient, the greater the certainty that 
he will cease to circulate in the 
community, thereby exposing few- 

Dr. Viggiano is director of the Wetzel- 

Tyler-Monongalia county health depart- 

ments, West Virginia. Mr. Stevenson is 


superintendent, Monongalia County, 
West Virginia. 
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er persons; and the more severe the 
illness, the greater the likelihood of 
medical attention, accurate diag- 
nosis, and efforts to control the 
spread of the disease. 

The second group is made up of 
persons with subclinical infections, 
commonly called the missed, the 
walking, or the abortive cases be- 
cause they are so mild that they es- 
cape recognition. 

The mother who lets her child go 
back to school after a day of slight 
indisposition is not intentionally 
sending a subclinical case of flu to 
school, but her child exposes oth- 
ers just the same. 

The third group is composed of 
carriers, those in whom the infec- 
tion is so mild it escapes detection. 
It may not be so mild when trans- 
mitted to the next victim. Car- 
riers may constitute an even greater 
menace than do subclinical cases, 
because their condition is usually 
of longer duration. 

In any of the three groups, the 
respiratory tract is the most com- 
mon and most dangerous channel 
of escape for the flu virus or any 
other “germ.” And here it must be 
remembered that the respiratory 
process (often accompanied by 
coughing, spitting, and sneezing) 
can neither be interrupted nor ob- 
structed. Wherever man—or child 
—may go, he breathes. If suffering 
from a respiratory infection, he will 
exhale infected droplets to be in- 
haled by a new host. 

Facing these facts, and given the 
reluctance, if not the impossibility, 
of closing down all facilities that 
bring people into a close proximity, 
does closing the schools help stop 
epidemics? Our experience in the 
Monongalia County schools indi- 
cates that it does not. 

In October 1957, absences due to 


respiratory complaints in several 
large schools made it clear we were 
suffering from the same flu-like di- 
seases affecting or anticipated in 
many parts of the nation. Realizing 
that the school administration and 
the health department must work 
as a team, the superintendent of 
schools and the director of the 
county health department met to 
work out policies and plans. ; 

Although it was decided to keep) 
the schools open during the infec 
tious outbreak, a tailor-made op 
portunity to evaluate the benefit of | 
closing the schools presented itself. ” 
Our schools were to be closed on; 
October 21 and 22, a Monday and 7 
Tuesday, for a regional meeting of? 
the West Virginia Education As 7 
sociation. Coupled with the preced- | 
ing week end, this gave a four-day | 
interval of no school in the midst 
of the outbreak. 


C arrrut analysis and charting 
of the records of absenteeism due” 
to illness in each of our schools bey 
fore and after the four-day closing? 
show the following: 4 

In a majority of the schools, therey 
was an increased incidence of abe 
sences after school reopened. 

In a few schools, there was no” 
change in the incidence. 

In the schools where the flu out. 
break had developed eight or more™ 
days previous to the four-day clo# 
ing, the incidence decreased. 

From these findings, we draw t 

conclusions that we believe justify 
our decision to keep the school 
open: (a) The longevity of an in 4 
fectious outbreak is neither i 
creased nor diminished by closin 
the schools. The outbreak must ruff 
its course. (b) During an outbreak 
it is administratively possible 
keep schools open. 
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Kehs touched on the shortage of 
teachers, classrooms, and equip- 
ment, which is evidence of the need 
for federal support. 

Mr. Kehs also expressed his grati- 
tude for Congressional support of 
legislation to permit teachers to 
deduct their educational expenses 
from taxable income. Long advo- 
cated by NEA, a new Treasury 
regulation which permits such de- 
ductions was passed early this year. 
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1, At a breakfast meeting in Washington, J. L. McCaskill, NEA assistant executive 
secretary for state and federal relations, briefed Mr. Kehs and his fellow volunteers 
on the current legislative picture. Additional information on research data and 
political problems was provided by other NEA staff members. 


4. Mr. Kehs then discussed educational legislation with Representative Robert W. 
Kean (R-N.J.), a member of the House Ways and Means Committee, which con- 
sidered the King-Jenkins bill to grant equitable tax treatment for teachers’ educa- 
tional expenses. He is Republican candidate for U.S. Senator. 


5. On the subway con 
the Capitol with the Senate © 
Building, Mr. Kehs talked wii 
Senator Clifford Case (R-N.J,)~ 
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NEA witnesses were about to testify before the House Subcom- 
fi on General Education, when Representative Frank Thompson, 
fr. (D-N.J.), a member of the committee, quickly conferred with 
fr. Kehs. 


With his hotel room transformed into a temporary office, Mr. 

ths reviewed his activities. His subsequent report to the New Jersey 

Education Association strengthened communications between New 
sey teachers and their Washington professional staff. 
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3. NEA witnesses appeared before the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, of which 
Representative Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. (R-N.J.) 
is an important member. 


7. Back in his New Jersey school, Mr. Kehs 
conferred about local school needs with Har- 
rison A. Williams, Jr., Democratic candidate for 
the U.S. Senate. 
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At this lab control panel, any of 
the 11 lessons can be directed to 
any of the 35 student positions. 


N A darkened, terraced amphi- 
| theater at Wayne State Univer- 
projected 6 x 10-foot color picture 
of two women examining the dam- 

"age to their small auto-trailer, 75 
students repeat in chorus: 

“Certains touristes ont des cara- 
vanes.” 

From a rostrum to the left of the 
life-sized picture, the teacher asks: 

“Que certains touristes ont-ils?” 

“Certains touristes ont des cara- 
vanes.” 

This response—that some _tour- 
ists have auto-trailers—comes with 
sufficient speed and volume to tell 
the teacher that the sentence struc- 
ture is temporarily mastered. 

This color slide is the last in the 
lesson on sports and vacations in 
France—Lesson 28 in the tenth 
week of beginning French. Now 
the teacher pushes the button on 





Dr. Borglum, former head of the De- 
partment of French, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, is now director of a pilot pro- 
gram of audio-visual language teaching. 
With the help of the university’s De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Education, 
Dr. Borglum has produced most of the 
materials used in experimental classes. 


sity in Detroit, looking at a 


Wayne State Universi 


As slides are projected in the Wayne State amphitheater, each student 
associates what is seen with the vocal symbols which represent it. 


another projector and the whole 
series of pictures is repeated, this 
time with the students asking the 
questions in chorus and the teach- 
er making the replies. 

During the 50 minutes of recita- 
tion, presentation, and drill, the 


’ students speak approximately 130 


-ssentences totaling about 800 words. 
They concentrate on four specific 
grammatical structures and use 30 
new words in a situational context. 


Later, in their free time, the 
students go individually to the 
language laboratory, where vocabu- 
lary and grammatical structure are 
learned through assigned exercises 
requiring the substitution of the 
past tense for the present, the pro- 
noun for the noun, and the like. 

In the laboratory, too, through 
his earphones, each student hears 
his own voice as he responds to 
the teacher’s voice coming over the 
master machine. Thus, as if tuning 
a TV picture to greater sharpness, 
each student works toward perfect 
imitation of the teacher’s voice in 
terms of the rhythms, intonations, 
stresses, and sounds of the French 
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Later, in the laboratory, each student works toward perfect imitation 


In the lab control booth, tape loops 
of the teacher’s voice as he hears it coming from a tape recorder. 


present various recorded lessons. 


GEORGE BORGLUM 


Soke 


language—in brief, toward sound- 
ing like a native of France. 

Only after such intensive imita- 
tive and creative practice do the 
students go to their workbooks, see 
the lesson in writing, and read it 
-but now with comparative ease 
because the words are in the con- 
text of a situation already observed. 

During the next two weeks, the 
students write a composition at 
home on a given subject, write 
short compositions in class in an- 
swer to questions, and record an 
impromptu oral composition in the 
laboratory on a subject drawn by 
lot. The teacher corrects and re- 
turns such papers and listens to 
the tape of the oral composition, 
noting structural and phonetic 
characteristics on a checklist which 
he gives to the student. 

Comprehension and composition, 
oral and written, are tested sep- 
arately at intervals during the 
semester and in a final examina- 
tion. Every performance required 
of the student is functional. 


Mosr language laboratories 
make possible the repetition of 
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audio experience but do not supply 
the original visual experience. At 


Wayne State University, the stu- 


dent not only can become quite 
glib with sentences like “Certains 
touristes ont des caravanes,” pro- 
nouncing the sentence rapidly and 
perfectly, but also comes to under- 
stand what caravane means by see- 
ing the actual object on a screen. 

And this visual link is necessary 
because a modern French trailer no 
more resembles an American trailer 
than a Renault Dauphine resem- 
bles a Cadillac. In other words, 
if the purpose of teaching French 
is to talk about things that are 
French, both seeing and hearing 
are necessary parts of the learning 
process. 

The integration of the video and 
audio senses—made possible by 
films, colored slides, synchronized 
tape recordings, and the live voice 
of the instructor—places the learn- 
er of a new language in situations 
similar to those in which he learned 
his native language. 

This direct situational teaching 
bypasses translation and imple- 
ments our new concept of language 


as a fairly simple structural system 
into which individual words are 
slotted as experience provides or re- 
quires them. Repeated experience 
associates what is seen with the 
vocal symbols which represent it. 
In this way, more students learn 
faster to think in the foreign lan- 
guage. 


Ir THERE is here a secret of suc- 
cess, it is not a very deep secret. We 
learn what we ourselves do, not 


‘what others do, though others must 


supply the model. The model must 
be imitated, but it is only through 
repeated practice that one learns 
to do as well as the model. 
Eating and walking are skills 
which are performed without con- 
scious effort. Speaking one’s own 
language is a more difficult skill, 
but automatic, nevertheless, in the 


\ degree to which the ability to com- 


municate is attained. The goal of 
second-language learning is to reach 
the same instinctive, uninhibited 
ability to communicate. 

A second language is learned 
through experience. The kind and 
amount of experience determine 
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whether it will be learned well or 
badly—or not at all. 

It would be impossible to teach 
a child to read and write in his 
native language if he could not 
already think in that language. 
Thinking is essentially a visualiza- 
tion of things, situations, and con- 
cepts. 

Second languages, by definition, 
are learned after the first. There is 
available, therefore, to the second- 
language learner a first language 
which serves as a_ treacherous 
crutch. This crutch of the first 
language, into which the symbols 
of the second language can _ be 
transcribed, can certainly bring 
about an understanding of the con- 
tent of the second language, but 
by means of a sort of decoding 
process which does not teach the 
student to use the second language. 

Most second-language learners 
have their greatest difficulty with 
grammar. Understanding grammar 
and applying it automatically are 
two very different things. The per- 
son who can explain the most subtle 
grammatical nuance may well stam- 
mer haltingly in talking with a 
French child, who may not know 
the difference between a_ preposi- 
tion and a verb. This is because 
the child is performing automati- 
cally on the basis of experience, 
while the grammarian is unable to 
speak in terms of experience be- 
cause his “doing” has been limited. 


Avnio-visuat beginners’ courses 
in French are now in operation in 
several universities [including Flor- 
ida, Indiana, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Purdue, Tennessee, Wash- 
ington (Seattle), and Wayne State] 
and in seven high schools (in De- 
troit, Minneapolis, Oklahoma City, 
and Schenectady). These projects 
are the result of years of experi- 
mentation and research. 

In all of these institutions, the 
programs have developed, or are 
developing, by slow steps, each 
bringing a perceptible gain in stu- 
dent performance and enjoyment 
and justifying further steps. 

A first step toward the goal of 
the ideal lab is installing one tape 
recorder with a number of plugged- 
in earphones. These isolate the 
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student from his environment and 
concentrate his attention on listen- 
ing to the foreign language spoken 
on the tape. The language student’s 
first problem is to recognize new 
sounds and repeat them. 

Another step is a_ laboratory 
equipped with several tape record- 
ers, each playing a different lesson 
or supplementary material. A con- 
trol panel enables an assistant to 
connect a student booth equipped 
with earphones and a microphone 
to any one of the recorders so that 
the student can hear any of the 
various tapes and record his own 
voice. 

The final step is equipping the 
lab with “audio-active” earphones, 
which permit the student to hear 
his own voice through the ear- 
phones as he speaks into the micro- 
phone. Tape recorders should also 
be available for recording the stu- 
dent’s speech. Such a lab, not near- 
ly so expensive as it sounds, has 
been developed by Wayne State. 

Instantaneous hear-back, as com- 
pared with later play-back of the 
student’s speech, is as important 
to the language learner as it is for 
the artist to see what he is draw- 
ing while he is drawing it. 


Exranvep classes with as many 
as 75 students have been tried for 
two years at Wayne State. They 
have had as high a proportion of 


A and B grades and as few failures 
as the best of the smaller sections, 
Likewise, a study comparing the 
A-V French program in four De. 
troit high schools with control 
groups using a standard textbook 
showed that the A-V sections were 
more than 50% better in their 
ability to speak French at the end 
of one year. 

The program is a mechanization 
of what it is justifiable to mechan- 
ize. But its economies permit a 
much greater personalization of 
teaching than can be achieved un- 
der normal conditions. Student as- 
sistants help students who want in- 
dividual help or those whose per- 
formance indicates they need it. 


Waar do Wayne State students 
think about this pilot program in 
French? They have been polled reg- 
ularly and give their almost unani- 
mous approval. Seventy percent, for 
example, say their French class 
goes by faster than any of their 
other classes. 

We interpret this to mean they 
are absorbed by the situation, by 
the trip to France they take every 
day, by the French sounds and 
rhythms that go into their sub- 
conscious until the subconscious 
is so full of French they find them- 
selves using words and _ structures 
that they didn’t even know they 


knew. = 





Language Teaching and A-V Aids 


Hicurr institutions wishing to 
experiment with use of audio-visual 
aids in language teaching should 
consider the possibility of doing so 
under a grant from the federal 
government. Title VII of the new 
National Defense Education Act 
authorizes the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation to award grants or make con- 
tracts with educational institutions 
for research and experimentation 
in new educational media, includ- 
ing a variety of audio-visual aids. 

Congress has appropriated only 
$500,000 to get the program under 
way this year, but the law permits 
expenditures of up to $5 million 


a year for the three years beginning 


July 1, 1959. Applications for grants 


and contracts should be submitted 
to the Division of Research and 
Statistical Services, U.S. Office of 
Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton 25. D.C: 

For further information about 
foreign-language laboratories, write 
to Marjorie Johnston, specialist for 
foreign languages, U.S. Office of 
Education. Copies of a new pub- 
lication, Language Laboratories in 
Schools and Colleges, are available 
free from her office as long as the 
supply lasts. 
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The Magic Ingredient 


BEATRICE ADAMS 


ioned school in which a ruler 

in the hand seemed to be worth 
at least two in the desk. If you 
studied and made passing grades, 
you were promoted. If you buckled 
down and studied extra hard, you 
were allowed to skip a class or 
grade. If you stayed stupid, you 
stayed put. I’m not saying that’s 
good. I’m just saying that’s the 
Way it was. 


_— 


|: A product of the old-fash- 


Miss Adams is vice-president, Gardner 
Advertising Company, St. Louis. This 
article was obtained for the Journal 
through the National Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors, an NEA 
department. 
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Also, in the town where I grew 
up, we studied German. It was a 
German community, and it seemed 
reasonable that the children should 
learn to understand the language 
so many of the grandparents and 
some of the parents were speaking. 

The first World War changed 
that. Prejudice reared its stubborn 
head. Anyone who spoke, taught, 
or tried to learn German seemed 
suspect. So German in the schools 
was verboten. 

Some of us thought it was odd, 
and one of the teachers sympathized 
with us. She said she felt it helped 
to understand others if you could 


t 
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speak their language. She didn’t 
change the minds of the decision- 
makers, but she did nourish in the 
minds of some of us the yen for 
understanding. 


Tar, I submit, is the magic in- 
gredient: understanding—the kind 
of understanding that enables you 
to be of help to others because 
you can see the world through their 
eyes. 

No one can just hand you the 
magic ingredient. It’s something 
you have to work for, reach for, 
break your heart a little to come by. 

It has to start with a driving 
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desire to understand others. And 
our leanings are in the opposite 
direction: We seem much more 
concerned about being understood 
than about understanding. 

Most of us seem to be so in love 
with ourselves that we talk too 
much and listen too little; so in 
love with ourselves that we are 
complacent about wrongs that af- 
fect the lives of others, and over- 
sensitive about those which touch 
our own lives. 

But having the magic ingredient 
gives you an added awareness of the 
fears and frustrations, the loneli- 
ness and longings, the needs of 
those you want to help. Having it 
makes you more aware of what you 
can do to make your good advice 
not only acceptable, but sought 
after. Having it, you are equipped 
to bring about a special kind of 
miracle in those you advise and 
counsel, because the magic ingre- 
dient gives a feeling of confidence 
not only to you who possess it, but 
also to those whose lives you touch. 


Ip LIKE to take you with me now 
back to my home towp to meet 
some of the teachers who had what 
I call the magic ingredient. I sup- 
pose I should preface this by saying 
that the incidents I’m going to tell 
you about are meaningful only 
because they helped to establish a 
relationship between teacher and 
student—a relationship that made 
me welcome advice, made me eager 
to learn. 

There was Minnie Schirmer, for 
example. The year I was in her 
room, Miss Schirmer’s brother died. 
Why should I remember this, of all 
things? Because Miss Schirmer 
taught me that death is not grim. 
I don’t recall what she said. But 
the thought is as tresh in my mind 
as though it were yesterday, The 
thought she got through to me was 
this: Dying is like going home 
Dear Miss Schirmer, That thought 
has sustained me many a time since 
then 

Then there was short, bouncy 
Mies Fillmore-a teacher who tw 
lieved in hard work and sharp dis 
cipline, and whe could be tough 
“ they come. Ohne day, while oe 


vas readline « ehorw Peek to the 


class, I decided to have a little fun. 
When Miss Fillmore approached 
what appeared to be a strategic 
moment in the plot, I stuck a pin 
in the back of a girl named Hazel 
who sat directly in front of me. 

The result was a huge success. 
The teacher read: “The girl 
thought for a long time and finally 
replied .. .” 

“OUCH!” cried Hazel. I loved it. 
The class loved it. Everyone loved 
it. Except Miss Fillmore. And 
Hazel. 

Hazel told what had happened, 
and I was ordered to the princi- 
pal’s office to meditate. I had about 
an hour of solitude. And all the 
while I was thinking, “Miss Fill- 
more is just an old lady who’s for- 
gotten how to have any fun.” Old 
lady. She must have been all of 35 
at the time. 

When the hour was up, in she 
came. And I remember the way 
she walked and the way she looked 
at me and the way she wagged her 
forefinger as she scolded me. But 
most of all I remember that she 
gave me a pincushion. She had the 
magic ingredient; she understood 
the devil that was in me. And by 
some miracle, from that day on, we 
were on the same wave length. 


Ten there was Miss Wallace. 
My father, who always had more 
in his head than he ever had in 
his wallet, insisted upon living in a 
“good” neighborhood. That was 
commendable, I guess. 

But our neighborhood seemed to 
be filled with youngsters my age 
who had far more than I had. And 
they made me feel uncomfortable. 
Their clothes cost more. They had 
more to spend for candy. In sum- 
mer, they went to far-off places 
like Colorado, Calitornia, and Cape 
Cod, while we stayed home. They 
had a talent for making me feel 
inferior, But I didn't know anyone 
else knew how I felt. Then I dis 
covered Mies Wallace knew 

One day | stayed after echool to 
clean the blackboard for her. and 
she wat De vou know what cul 
ture thee athe 

| think | sate bet TH 
never have it 
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I could certainly have culture jf 
that’s what I wanted, and that as 
a matter of fact, she thought I had 
already made a good start. And she 
had me write something on the 
blackboard — something which 
couldn’t possibly have meant to me 
then what it has meant to me since: 
“The foundation of all culture js 
the consideration of others.” 

Miss Wallace . . . there was one 
with the magic ingredient. She un. 
derstood me, knew what I needed, 
and gave it to me. 


Tuen there was Jennie Knowles, 
In those days I used to get the 
giggles in school. Not a rare af 
fliction, I understand. But one day 
after I’d had a rather prolonged 
siege, Miss Knowles asked me to 
stay after class. What punishment 
was in store for me, I couldn't 
guess. But Miss Knowles, may her 
tribe increase, was a teacher with 
the magic ingredient. 

She confided to me that she used 
to get the giggles, too. In fact, the 
temptation was still there, and that 
was most disconcerting. There she 
was, wanting to giggle, but not 
daring to, because she was the 
teacher. So maybe I would help 
her. 'Help her? I think I would 
have given my life for her. We gig- 
gled together over our secret. And 
for her, I managed to control my 
giggling quite well. Wonderful 
Jennie Knowles. 


I REMEMBER Mrs. LaTurno, too. 
It was when I was in her room that 
my mother discovered I wasn't eat- 
ing lunch. I was spending my lunch 
money for books of poetry. My 
mother decided to take it up with 
my teacher. That was okay with me 
I knew Mrs. LaTurno would be on 
my side, for she was the one whe 
had taught me, by the way she read 
the music of poetry 

Hut no, she sakl my mother wat 
right. | must eat a good lunch, I 
was near to tears until che acded 
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each one served a purpose. Each 
oe helped to establish that rap- 
port which makes all learning eas- 
ier, More exciting, more lasting. 

They taught me—those teachers 
-that learning takes more than 
memorizing; that it takes intelli- 
gent thinking and sound judgment. 

They taught me never to take 
advantage of anyone. They taught 
me that simple human kindness is 
smething for which hearts will 
always hunger. Most of these things 
[learn and relearn. 


Mosr of those who taught me 
about the importance of human 
understanding, the need for hu- 
mility, the goodness that is God ... 
most of those people left this world 
before I got around to saying 
thanks. And that, I suspect, is what 
will happen to you. 

Your work as teachers will al- 
ways be demanding, exhausting, 
rewarding. But most rewards will 
be late in coming. And your great- 
est triumphs may be those you'll 
never hear about. 

I know that among those of you 
who are reading this there must 
be many a Minnie Schirmer, Jennie 
Knowles, Miss Fillmore, Miss Wal- 
lae, Mrs. LaTurno. And since I 
didn’t get back in time to say thank 
you to them, let me say it to you. 

Armed with the magic ingredient 
of understanding, you will give to- 
day’s youngsters advice and counsel 
that will sustain them all their 
days. As was true of me, it will be 
along time before most of your 
students realize how much 
really gave them—and a longer time 
before they express their gratitude 

But of this 
They may forget your words 
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Studying Up on Social Studies 


i WAITING for the day when a 
new teacher comes up to me and 
says in an awed tone, “Have you 
seen the sixth-grade social-studies 
textbook, Mrs. McMillan? Do you 
realize all the material my class is 
supposed to cover before June?” 

At this point, I’ll reply casually, 
“But of course! There’s just Egypt, 
ancient and modern; Greece and 
Rome (ditto), the United King- 
dom, France, Germany (East and 
West) , Russia, either India, Japan, 
or China, and possibly Australia 
and Africa. We may get a bit 
pinched for time toward the end 
of the year.” Then I'll pause for 
breath, muster my most saintly 
smile, and murmur, “Why do you 
ask?” 

Actually, I’ll probably never say 
this; the pain of my own experi- 
ence is still too vivid to risk putting 
a younger compatriot into a state 
of shock. I'll remember that it’s 
one thing to read an outline of the 
social-studies course of study and 
quite another to find oneself guid- 
ing young minds through the 
wealth of detail contained in it. 

The task, however, is not impos- 
sible—it’s almost impossible, but 
it can be, has been, and must be 


done. 

When this fact has been faced, 
50°, of the battle is won. The re 
maining 50°, centers around a 


question which bothers most new 


teachers: “Hiow do | become an ex 
pert on ill these countries riehet 
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What can you yourself do to be- 
come more familiar with the coun- 
tries your pupils are studying? 

First, plan a reasonable supple- 
mentary reading program for your- 
self. In addition to many excellent 
volumes on foreign countries pre- 
pared for adult consumption, 
you'll find that a number of chil- 
dren’s books can be the answer to 
a teacher’s prayer. Full of informa- 
tion and pictures, these short books 
are time-savers. The school librari- 
an can give you tips about other 
useful material and may let you 
preview new social-studies books. 

To make your reading of chil- 
dren’s texts really worthwhile, 
make out a card with title, author, 
and a brief description of the con- 
tents. Doing this provides an ex- 
cellent start toward building a sup- 
plementary pupil reading list. 

If you haven't time to make out 
cards, set up a standard form and 
have the children in your class re- 
view the books for you as they read 
them. Ask the children to jot down 
a one-sentence opinion of the book, 
and you'll discover 
books they like best. 


soon which 

Keep your eves open for sources 
of social-studies reading for 
self the 
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Wayne State University 


As slides are projected in the Wayne State amphitheater, each student 
associates what is seen with the vocal symbols which represent it. 
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At this lab control panel, any of 
the 11 lessons can be directed to 
any of the 35 student positions. 















































theater at Wayne State Univer-_ series of pictures is repeated, this 

sity in Detroit, looking at a _ time with the students asking the 
projected 6 x 10-foot color picture questions in chorus and the teach- 
of two women examining the dam-_ er making the replies. 


iy A darkened, terraced amphi- another projector and the whole 


age to their small auto-trailer, 75 During the 50 minutes of recita- 

a students repeat in chorus: tion, presentation, and drill, the 

sae “Certains touristes ont des cara- students speak approximately 130 
vanes.” sentences totaling about 800 words. 


From a rostrum to the left of the They concentrate on four specific 
life-sized picture, the teacher asks: grammatical structures and use 30 
“Que certains touristes ont-ils?’” new words in a situational context. 
“Certains touristes ont des cara- 
vanes.” Later, in their free time, the 
This response—that some tour- students go individually to the 
ists have auto-trailers—comes with language laboratory, where vocabu- 
sufficient speed_and volume to tell lary and grammatical structure are 
the teacher that the sentence struc- learned through assigned exercises 
ture is temporagily mastered. requiring the substitution of the 
This color slide is the last in the past tense for the present, the pro- 
lesson on sports and vacations in noun for the noun, and the like. 
France—Lesson 28 in the tenth In the laboratory, too, through 
week of beginning French. Now his earphones, each student hears 
the teacher pushes the button on his own voice as he responds to 
the teacher’s voice coming over the 
Dr. Borglum, ee head of the De- master machine. Thus, as if tuning 
-ete-sagird of Bes Saas a pilot ee. a TV picture to greater sharpness, 
gram of audio-visual language teaching. each student works toward perfect 


ise the 5 afin “4 —— De- imitation of the teacher’s voice in 
artment 0; io-Visua ucation, s : : 

Dh Satghan tet heodiced med of & terms of the rhythms, intonations, 
materials used in experimental classes. | Stresses, and sounds of the French 
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language—in brief, toward sound- 
ing like a native of France. 

Only after such intensive imita- 
tive and creative practice do the 
students go to their workbooks, see 
the lesson in writing, and read it 
—but now with comparative ease 
because the words are in the con- 
text of a situation already observed. 

During the next two weeks, the 
students write a composition at 
home on a given subject, write 
short compositions in class in an- 
swer to questions, and record an 
impromptu oral composition in the 
laboratory on a subject drawn by 
lot. The teacher corrects and re- 
turns such papers and listens to 
the tape of the oral composition, 
noting structural and phonetic 
characteristics on a checklist which 
he gives to the student. 

Comprehension and composition, 
oral and written, are tested sep- 
arately at intervals during the 
semester and in a final examina- 
tion. Every performance required 
of the student is functional. 


Mosr language laboratories 
make possible the repetition of 
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Later, in the laboratory, each student works toward perfect imitation 
of the teacher’s voice as he hears it coming from a tape recorder. 


audio experience but do not supply 
the original visual experience. At 
Wayne State University, the stu- 
dent not only can become quite 
glib with sentences like “Certains 
touristes ont des caravanes,” pro- 
nouncing the sentence rapidly and 
perfectly, but also comes to under- 
stand what caravane means by see- 
ing the actual object on a screen. 

Arid this visual link is necessary 
because a modern French trailer no 
more resembles an American trailer 
than a Renault Dauphine resem- 
bles a Cadillac. In other words, 
if the purpose of teaching French 
is to talk about things that are 
French, both seeing and hearing 
are necessary parts of the learning 
process. 

The integration of the video and 
audio senses—made possible by 
films, colored slides, synchronized 
tape recordings, and the live voice 
of the instructor—places the learn- 
er of a new language in situations 
similar to those in which he learned 
his native language. 

This direct situational teaching 
bypasses translation and imple- 
ments our new concept of language 





In the lab control booth, tape loops 
present various recorded lessons. 


as a fairly simple structural system 
into which individual words are 
slotted as experience provides or re- 
quires them. Repeated experience 
associates what is seen with the 
vocal symbols which represent it. 
In this way, more students learn 
faster to think in the foreign lan- 
guage. 


Ir THERE is here a secret of suc- 
cess, it is not a very deep secret. We 
learn what we ourselves do, not 
what others do, though others must 
supply the model. The model must 
be imitated, but it is only through 
repeated practice that one learns 
to do as well as the model. 

Eating and walking are skills 
which are performed without con- 
scious effort. Speaking one’s own 
language is a more difficult skill, 
but automatic, nevertheless, in the 
degree to which the ability to com- 
municate is attained. The goal of 
second-language learning is to reach 
the same instinctive, uninhibited 
ability to communicate. 

A second language is learned 
through experience. The kind and 
amount of experience determine 
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whether it will be learned well or 
badly—or not at all. 

It would be impossible to teach 
a child to read and write in his 
native language if he could not 
already think in that language. 
Thinking is essentially a visualiza- 
tion of things, situations, and con- 
cepts. 

Second languages, by definition, 
are learned after the first. There is 
available, therefore, to the second- 
language learner a first language 
which serves as a_ treacherous 
crutch. This crutch of the first 
language, into which the symbols 
of the second language can be 
transcribed, can certainly bring 
about an understanding of the con- 
tent of the second language, but 
by means of a sort of decoding 
process which does not teach the 
student to use the second language. 

Most second-language learners 
have their greatest difficulty with 
grammar. Understanding grammar 
and applying it automatically are 
two very different things. The per- 
son who can explain the most subtle 
grammatical nuance may well stam- 
mer haltingly in talking with a 
French child, who may not know 
the difference between a_ preposi- 
tion and a verb. This is because 
the child is performing automati- 
cally on the basis of experience, 
while the grammarian is unable to 
speak in terms of experience be- 
cause his “doing” has-been limited. 


Avoio-visuat beginners’ courses 
in French are now in operation in 
several universities [including Flor- 
ida, Indiana, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Purdue, Tennessee, Wash- 
ington (Seattle), and Wayne State] 
and in seven high schools (in De- 
troit, Minneapolis, Oklahoma City, 
and Schenectady). These projects 
are the result of years of experi- 
mentation and research. 

In all of these institutions, the 
programs have developed, or are 
developing, by slow steps, each 
bringing a perceptible gain in stu- 
dent performance and enjoyment 
and justifying further steps. 

A first step toward the goal of 
the ideal lab is installing one tape 
recorder with a number of plugged- 
in earphones. These isolate the 
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student from his environment and 
concentrate his attention on listen- 
ing to the foreign language spoken 
on the tape. The language student’s 
first problem is to recognize new 
sounds and repeat them. 

Another step is a_ laboratory 
equipped with several tape record- 
ers, each playing a different lesson 
or supplementary material. A con- 
trol panel enables an assistant to 
connect a student booth equipped 
with earphones and a microphone 
to any one of the recorders so that 
the student can hear any of the 
various tapes and record his own 
voice. 

The final step is equipping the 
lab with “audio-active” earphones, 
which permit the student to hear 
his own voice through the ear- 
phones as he. speaks into the micro- 
phone. Tape+tecorders should also 
be available for recording the stu- 
dent’s speech. Such a lab, not near- 
ly so expensive as it sounds, has 
been developed by Wayne State. 

Instantaneous hear-back, as com- 
pared with later play-back of the 
student’s speech, is as important 
to the language learner as it is for 
the artist to see what he is draw- 
ing while he is drawing it. 


Exxpanvep classes with as many 
as 75 students have been tried for 
two years at Wayne State. They 
have had as high a proportion of 


A and B grades and as few failures 
as the best of the smaller sections. 
Likewise, a study comparing the 
A-V French program in four De- 
troit high schools with control 
groups using a standard textbook 
showed that the A-V sections were 
more than 50%, better in their 
ability to speak French at the end 
of one year. 

The program is a mechanization 
of what it is justifiable to mechan- 
ize. But its economies permit a 
much greater personalization of 
teaching than can be achieved un- 
der normal conditions. Student as- 
sistants help students who want in- 
dividual help or those whose per- 
formance indicates they need it. 


Waar do Wayne State students 
think about this pilot program in 
French? They have been polled reg- 
ularly and give their almost unani- 
mous approval. Seventy percent, for 
example, say their French class 
goes by faster than any of their 
other classes. 

We interpret this to mean they 
are absorbed by the situation, by 
the trip to France they take every 
day, by the French sounds and 
rhythms that go into their sub- 
conscious until the subconscious 
is so full of French they find them- 
selves using words and structures 
that they didn’t even know they 


knew. - 


Language Teaching and A-V Aids 


Hicuer institutions wishing to 
experiment with use of audio-visual 
aids in language teaching should 
consider the possibility of doing so 
under a grant from the federal 
government. Title VII of the new 
National Defense Education Act 
authorizes the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation to award grants or make con- 
tracts with educational institutions 
for research and experimentation 
in new educational media, includ- 
ing a variety of audio-visual aids. 

Congress has appropriated only 
$500,000 to get the program under 
way this year, but the law permits 
expenditures of up to $5 million 


a year for the three years beginning 
July 1, 1959. Applications for grants 
and contracts should be submitted 
to the Division of Research and 
Statistical Services, U.S. Office of 
Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

For further information about 
foreign-language laboratories, write 
to Marjorie Johnston, specialist for 
foreign languages, U.S. Office of 
Education. Copies of a new pub- 
lication, Language Laboratories in 
Schools and Colleges, are available 
free from her office as long as the 
supply lasts. 
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The Magic Ingredient 


BEATRICE ADAMS 


ioned school in which a ruler 

in the hand seemed to be worth 
at least two in the desk. If you 
studied and made passing grades, 
you were promoted. If you buckled 
down and studied extra hard, you 
were allowed to skip a class or 
grade. If you stayed stupid, you 
stayed put. I’m not saying that’s 
good. I’m just saying that’s the 
way it was. 


|: A product of the old-fash- 


Miss Adams is vice-president, Gardner 
Advertising Company, St. Louis. This 
article was obtained for the Journal 
through the National Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors, an NEA 
department. 
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Also, in the town where I grew 
up, we studied German. It was a 
German community, and it seemed 
reasonable that the children should 
learn to understand-the language 
so many of the grandparents and 
some of the parents were speaking. 

The first World War changed 
that. Prejudice reared its stubborn 
head. Anyone who spoke, taught, 
or tried to learn German seemed 
suspect. So German in the schools 
was verboten. 

Some of us thought it was odd, 
and one of the teachers sympathized 
with us. She said she felt it helped 
to understand others if you could 


speak their language. She didn’t 
change the minds of the decision- 
makers, but she did nourish in the 
minds of some of us the yen for 
understanding. 


Tar, I submit, is the magic in- 
gredient: understanding—the kind 
of understanding that enables you 
to be of help to others because 
you can see the world through their 
eyes. 

No one can just hand you the 
magic ingredient. It’s something 
you have to work for, reach for, 
break your heart a little to come by. 

It has to start with a driving 
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desire to understand others. And 
our leanings are in the opposite 
direction: We seem much more 
concerned about being understood 
than about understanding. 

Most of us seem to be so in love 
with ourselves that we talk too 
much and listen too little; so in 
love with ourselves that we are 
complacent about wrongs that af- 
fect the lives of others, and over- 
sensitive about those which touch 
our own lives. 

But having the magic ingredient 
gives you an added awareness of the 
fears and frustrations, the loneli- 
ness and longings, the needs of 
those you want to help. Having it 
makes you more aware of what you 
can do to make your good advice 
not only acceptable, but sought 
after. Having it, you are equipped 
to bring about a special kind of 
miracle in those you advise and 
counsel, because the magic ingre- 
dient gives a feeling of confidence 
not only to you who possess it, but 
also to those whose lives you touch. 


Iv LIKE to take you with me now 
back to my home town to meet 
some of the teachers who had what 
I call the magic ingredient. I sup- 
pose I should preface this by saying 
that the incidents I’m going to tell 
you about are meaningful only 
because they helped to establish a 
relationship between teacher and 
student—a relationship that made 
me welcome advice, made me eager 
to learn. 

There was Minnie Schirmer, for 
example. The year I was in her 
room, Miss Schirmer’s brother died. 
Why should I remember this, of all 
things? Because Miss Schirmer 
taught me that death is not grim. 
I don’t recall what she said. But 
the thought is as tresh in my mind 
as though it were yesterday. The 
thought she got through to me was 
this: Dying is like going home. 
Dear Miss Schirmer. That thought 
has sustained me many a time since 
then. 

Then there was short, bouncy 
Miss Fillmore—a teacher who be- 
lieved in hard work and sharp dis- 
cipline, and who could be tough 
as they come. One day, while she 
was reading a story book to the 
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class, I decided to have a little fun. 
When Miss Fillmore approached 
what appeared to be a strategic 
moment in the plot, I stuck a pin 
in the back of a girl named Hazel 
who sat directly in front of me. 

The result was a huge success. 
The teacher read: “The girl 
thought for a long time and finally 
replied ...”, 

“OUCH!” cried Hazel. I loved it. 
The class loved it. Everyone loved 
it. Except Miss Fillmore. And 
Hazel. 

Hazel told what had happened, 
and I was ordered to the princi- 
pal’s office to meditate. I had about 
an hour of solitude. And all the 
while I was thinking, “Miss Fill- 
more is just an old lady who’s for- 
gotten how to have any fun.” Old 
lady. She must have been all of 35 
at the time. 

When the hour was up, in she 
came. And I remember the way 
she walked and the way she looked 
at me and the way she wagged her 
forefinger as she scolded me. But 
most of all I remember that she 
gave me a pincushion. She had the 
magic ingredient; she understood 
the devil that was in me. And by 
some miracle, from that day on, we 
were on the same wave length. 


Ten there was Miss VWaliace. 
My father, who always had more 
in his head than he ever had in 
his wallet, insisted upon living in a 
“good” neighborhood. That was 
commendable, I guess. 

But our neighborhood seemed to 
be filled with youngsters my age 
who had far more than I had. And 
they made me feel uncomfortable. 
Their clothes cost more. They had 
more to spend for candy. In sum- 
mer, they went to far-off places 
like Colorado, California, and Cape 
Cod, while we stayed home. They 
had a talent for making me feel 
inferior. But I didn’t know anyone 
else knew how I felt. Then I dis- 
covered Miss Wallace knew. 

One day I stayed after’ school to 
clean the blackboards for her, and 
she said, “Do you know what cul- 
ture means?” 

“IT think so,” I said, “but I'll 
never have it.” 

Then she said quite simply that 


I could certainly have culture if 
that’s what I wanted, and that as 
a matter of fact, she thought I had 
already made a good start. And she 
had me write something on the 
blackboard — something which 
couldn’t possibly have meant to me 
then what it has meant to me since: 
“The foundation of all culture is 
the consideration of others.” 

Miss Wallace . . . there was one 
with the magic ingredient. She un- 
derstood me, knew what I needed, 
and gave it to me, 


Tuen there was Jennie Knowles. 
In those days I used to get the 
giggles in school. Not a rare af- 
fliction, I understand. But one day 
after I’d had a rather prolonged 
siege, Miss Knowles asked me to 
stay after class. What punishment 
was in store for me, I couldn’t 
guess. But Miss Knowles, may her 
tribe increase, was a teacher with 
the magic ingredient. 

She confided to me that she used 
to get the giggles, too. In fact, the 
temptation was still there, and that 
was most disconcerting. There she 
was, wanting to giggle, but not 
daring to, because she was the 
teacher. So maybe I would help 
her. Help her? I think I would 
have given my life for her. We gig- 
gled together over our secret. And 
for her, I managed to control my 
giggling quite well. Wonderful 
Jennie Knowles. 


I REMEMBER Mrs. LaTurno, too. 
It was when I was in her room that 
my mother discovered I wasn’t eat- 
ing lunch. I was spending my lunch 
money for books of poetry. My 
mother decided to take it up with 
my teacher. That was okay with me; 
I knew Mrs. LaTurno would be on 
my side, for she was the one who 
had taught me, by the way she read, 
the music of poetry. 

But no, she said my mother was 
right. I must eat a good lunch. I 
was near to tears until she added 
that she had shelves loaded with 
books of poetry. Didn’t I want to 
come to her house sometime and 
help myself? The magic ingredient. 


As I said earlier, none of these 
incidents seems too important, but 
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each one served a purpose. Each 
one helped to establish that rap- 
port which makes all learning eas- 
ier, more exciting, more lasting. 

They taught me—those teachers 
—that learning takes more than 
memorizing; that it takes intelli- 
gent thinking and sound judgment. 

They taught me never to take 
advantage of anyone. They taught 
me that simple human kindness is 
something for which hearts will 
always hunger. Most of these things 
I learn and relearn. 


Mosr of those who taught me 
about the importance of human 
understanding, the need for hu- 
mility, the goodness that is God... 
most of those people left this world 
before I got around to saying 
thanks. And that, I suspect, is what 
will happen to you. 

Your work as teachers will al- 
ways be demanding, exhausting, 
rewarding. But most rewards will 
be late in coming. And your great- 
est triumphs may be those you'll 
never hear about. 

I know that among those of you 
who are reading this there must 
be many a Minnie Schirmer, Jennie 
Knowles, Miss Fillmore, Miss Wal- 
lace, Mrs. LaTurno. And since I 
didn’t get back in time to say thank 
you to them, let me say it to you. 

Armed with the magic ingredient 
of understanding, you will give to- 
day’s youngsters advice and counsel 
that will sustain them all their 
days. As was true of me, it will be 
a long time before most of your 
students realize how much you 
really gave them—and a longer time 
before they express their gratitude. 

But of this you can be sure: 
They may forget your words, but 
they will remember the thoughts 
you got through to them. They 
may forget what you wore, but they 
will remember the look in your 
eyes, the expression on your face. 
They may forget how you man- 
aged it, but they will remember 
forever that you gave them ideals 
to live up to, praise when it meant 
the most, self-confidence, love, un- 
derstanding. Throughout all their 
years, your mark will be on them, 
and they will know it and be grate- 


ful for it. # # 
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Studying Up on Social Studies 


I WAITING for the day when a 
new teacher comes up to me and 
says in an awed tone, “Have you 
seen the sixth-grade social-studies 
textbook, Mrs. McMillan? Do you 
realize all the material my class is 
supposed to cover before June?” 

At this point, I'll reply casually, 
“But of course! There’s just Egypt, 
ancient and modern; Greece and 
Rome (ditto), the United King- 
dom, France, Germany (East and 
West) , Russia, either India, Japan, 
or China, and possibly Australia 
and Africa. We may get a bit 
pinched for time toward the end 
of the year.” Then I’ll pause for 
breath, muster my most saintly 
smile, and murmur, “Why do you 
ask?” 

Actually, I'll probably never say 
this; the pain of my own experi- 
ence is still too vivid to risk putting 
a younger compatriot into a state 
of shock. I'll remember that it’s 
one thing to read an outline of the 
social-studies course of study and 
quite another to find oneself guid- 
ing young minds through the 
wealth of detail contained in it. 

The task, however, is not impos- 
sible—it’s almost impossible, but 
it can be, has been, and must be 
done. 

When this fact has been faced, 
50% of the battle is won. The re- 
maining 50% centers around a 
question which bothers most new 
teachers: ‘““How do I become an ex- 
pert on all these countries right 
away?” The answer is—you can’t 
and you don’t need to. 

Perhaps one of the joys of work- 
ing with sixth-graders is the fact 
that the youngsters have reached 
the point where they’re convinced 
that their teacher doesn’t know 
everything. This trait is actually 
to your advantage. If you don’t 
know an answer, you can feel free 
to say so and then enlist the aid of 
the child who asked the question 
to find the answer. In the process, 
you both learn something new. 


What can you yourself do to be- 
come more familiar with the coun- 
tries your pupils are studying? 

First, plan a reasonable supple- 
mentary reading program for your- 
self. In addition to many excellent 
volumes on foreign countries pre- 
pared for adult consumption, 
you'll find that a number of chil- 
dren’s books can be the answer to 
a teacher’s prayer. Full of informa- 
tion and pictures, these short books 
are time-savers. The school librari- 
an can give you tips about other 
useful material and may let you 
preview new social-studies books. 

-To make your reading of chil- 
dren’s texts really worthwhile, 
make out a card with title, author, 
and a brief description of the con- 
tents. Doing this provides an ex- 
cellent start toward building a sup- 
plementary pupil reading list. 

If you haven’t time to make out 
cards, set up a standard form and 
have the children in your class re- 
view the books for you as they read 
them. Ask the children to jot down 
a one-sentence opinion of the book, 
and you'll soon discover which 
books they like best. 

Keep your eyes open for sources 
of social-studies reading for your- 
self and the children. Publishers 
are eager to keep teachers informed 
about new books; a postcard will 
put you on their mailing lists. Some 
foreign consulates provide free 
pamphlets on the countries they 
represent. And don’t overlook the 
many excellent and inexpensive 
paperbacked books available. 

To sum things up neatly: Do 
supplementary reading; keep brief 
descriptive records of the children’s 
texts perused; learn with the class; 
make the librarian and library your 
best friends. 

About finding the time? Now 
there’s a good question. Anyone 
have any suggestions? 

—GENE MCMILLAN, sixth - grade 
teacher, New Hartford (New York) 
Central School. 
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OPINIONS 


DIFFER 


the formal request of his parents, a child jis 
‘excused from any period of the formal school 
day for religious education outside the school. 

The constitutionality of released time as carried 
out in the state of New York has been sustained by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. In the 1952 
Zorach decision, the ruling opinion says in part: 


* R ELEASED TIME” is the time involved when, upon 


We are a religious people whose institutions presuppose 
a Supreme Being. We guarantee the freedom to worship 
as one chooses. We make room for as wide a variety of 
beliefs and creeds as the spiritual needs of man deem neces- 
sary. We sponsor an attitude on the part of government 
that shows no partiality to any one group and that lets 
each flourish according to the zeal of its adherents and the 
appeal of its dogma. When the state encourages religious 
instruction or cooperates with religious authorities by ad- 
justing the schedule of public events to sectarian needs, it 
follows the best of our traditions. For it then respects the 
religious nature of our people and accommodates the public 
service to their spiritual needs. To hold that it may not 
would be to find in the Constitution a requirement that 
the government show a callous indifference to religious 
groups. That would be preferring those who believe in no 
religion over those who do believe. 


Tue constitutional question having been decided, 
state laws hold sway. In the state of New York, the 
decision as to whether children are to be released for 
religious instruction depends upon the judgment of 
the parents and the churches. 

For over 16 years, pupils in the public schools of 
Mount Vernon, New York, have been granted re- 
leased time. They are excused an hour before the regu- 
ular dismissal time one day each week for the pur- 
pose of attending scheduled programs of religious 
groups. For almost 12 of these years, I have served as 
superintendent of schools in this city and have per- 
sonally observed the fine spirit of mutual co-operation 
among the religious groups and the school people in 
this program. 

More than a fourth of all Mount Vernon children 
in grades 1 through 6 have availed themselves of re- 
ligious instruction offered by Roman Catholic, Prot- 
estant, and Jewish groups. A smaller number of pupils 
in the secondary schools participated. 


Dr. Larson is superintendent of schools, Mount Vernon, New 
York. He was president of the American Association of School 
Administrators (NEA) in 1954-55. His articles frequently ap- 
pear in educational periodicals, 
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Released Time 


Yes, says JORDAN L. LARSON 


Comments received from leaders in religious groups 
indicate clearly that there is a growing interest in the 
program and that it is a potential source of good in 
the training of these young people. 

While the measurement of success must be left to 
the supporting church groups, the sense of true values 
permeates the schools and the community. In many 


.ways, it may be viewed as a shared-time rather than a 


released-time program. It recognizes the separate rights 
of both church and state, yet shares in the total edu- 
cation of the child. 


Tre separation of church and state, as we under- 
stand it, is not a separation of religion and state, nor 
opposition to any religion by the state or by the public 
schools which are created by the state. Rather, there is 
ample evidence of mutual respect and co-operation be- 
tween church and school in the records which show 
that church membership has grown from year to year 
to the point where we now have the greatest member- 
ship we ever had, both as to number and as to per- 
centage of our population, in our country’s history. 

This shows that our public schools, though nonsec- 
tarian, have proved to be an asset in the religious 
progress of our nation. And for this record, every 
school administrator can well be proud. It should 
dispel any fears which have been aroused in the minds 
of the uninformed or the misinformed by the few 
desultory remarks that the public schools are godless. 

The public schools follow the long and established 
tradition that although the responsibility of teaching 
religion lies with the home and the church, those 
serving in the public schools must continue to main- 
tain a climate favorable to religion and to co-operate 
with religious organizations in their communities. 

With a strong desire for a better program of reli- 
gious education expressed by religious groups and 
with the co-operation of a large number of public- 
school administrators, the weekday church school has 
developed into a potential force for good. 


Practices and results of released-time programs 
need continual appraisal by the religious groups in- 
volved. This appraisal should include evaluation of 
educational methods and curriculum materials as well 
as the quality and qualifications of teachers. 

It is not the responsibility of the schools to deter- 
mine the amount or the quality of such religious in- 


(Continued on page 574) 
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or Religious Kdueation? 


No, says ROBERT B. TAPP 


are presently legal if conducted outside the 

schools and without coercion. Practices which are 
technically legal may not necessarily, however, be 
either wise or moral. Parents, churchmen, and other 
citizens should therefore examine responsibly the pro- 
gram of released time before accepting it for their 
children and their individual communities. 

There are a number of immediate, practical reasons 
for objecting to this program. One hour a week is 
obviously inadequate for dealing with an important 
subject. Too often the teachers are untrained and the 
facilities poor. In many areas, denominational divi- 
sions further fragmentize the community’s personnel 
resources. 

But even disregarding these considerations, we still 
are confronted with what I contend to be the real 
issue: Should we, in principle, endorse this program? 
I believe that we should not, and I present the follow- 
ing three points in support of my case: 


Pre oe of released time for religious instruction 


1. Rexeasep time is bad for the public schools. 
Our school boards are charged with the public educa- 
tion of our children. Approximately 20 hours per week 
of content-instructional clock time are given to the 
schools for this purpose. Is it wise to transfer 5% of 
this time to unsupervised (and legally unsupervisable) 
outside groups? Furthermore, to permit sectarian reli- 
gion a place in public education, as the result of public 
pressure, lends at least implicit credence to the fre- 
quent charge that the public schools are “secular,” i.e., 
“godless,” i.e., “evil.” 

Public morality does not appear to have declined as 
public education has spread. School officials would do 
well to take their stand with Justice Frankfurter that 
“the public school is at once the symbol of our de- 
mocracy and the most pervasive means for promoting 
our common destiny.” 

Nor should schools yield to the frequent argument 
that this program will combat delinquency. I know 
of no responsible study that has ever shown that 
church attendance and religious knowledge are signifi- 
cantly correlated with desirable behavior. 

Above all, the schools should not abdicate to a 
variety of churches their crucial role in communicating 
moral and spiritual values. A large number of these 


Dr. Tapp is Dockstader professor of theology, the Theological 
School, St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York. He has 
written for Christian Century and other periodicals. 
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values are inevitably and properly involved in good 
education. 

The Educational Policies Commission of the NEA 
singled out 10, including devotion to truth, brother- 
hood, respect for excellence, and the moral respon- 
sibility of individuals. To agree that these must be 
grounded in some particular sectarian framework or 
theology is to misread human history and to jeopardize 
democracy. 

If the released-time program does not improve the 
behavior of our children or improve the functioning 
of the schools, we feel justified in concluding that it is 
detrimental to public education. 


2. RELEAsED time is bad for democracy. The claim 
that religion provides a necessary foundation for de- 
mocracy is often advanced, but casual examination of 
European history would reveal its spuriousness. The 
great bulk of Christians throughout almost 2000 years 
have been hostile or indifferent to the tolerance and 
respect for difference that are necessary for democratic 
living. 

Perhaps it can be shown that certain forms of left- 
wing Calvinism have contributed directly to the rise 
of democracy, but certainly the Constitution would 
forbid releasing students to the teachers of only one 
desirable sect. Nor should we ever forget that in pre- 
Hitler Germany the schools and churches co-operated 
closely in providing religious instruction for all chil- 
dren. 

Our American experience has slowly and painfully 
appropriated the wisdom of men such as Roger Wil- 
liams, Thomas Jefferson, and James Madison. For the 
state to remain free, it must carefully avoid alliance 
with any of its several faiths. Such a doctrine of the 
separation of church and state has become more neces- 
sary as religious diversity has grown. . 

Our religious allegiances have often set us against 
each other as Protestants, Catholics, Jews, nonbe- 
lievers, etc. This is the price of pluralism. But we must 
preserve the common faith in democratic equality and 
functioning which makes these differences tolerable. 

When our public schools are used to divide rather 
than unite us, the balance becomes destroyed. This is 
what the released-time program does when students 
are segregated into denominational camps and sent 
off in their respective directions. By acquiescing in this 
sectarian identification, the schools become instru- 


(Continued on page 574) 
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Yes, says Larson... 
(Continued from page 572) 
struction. The school week usually consists of some 30 
to 35 hours. To release a pupil for one of these hours 
each week to receive religious instruction outside of 
schools should enhance rather than hinder his educa- 
tional progress. 

Certainly there should be no fear of harm resulting 
from such a co-operative arrangement. Nor do the 
schools abdicate any of their rights or duties as to 
their education of the child. Their authority can re- 
main fully and legally separated from any church. 

I fail to see how it is “bad for democracy” for schools 
to co-operate with parents and religious groups 
through released time of one hour a week, when it is 
not considered “bad for democracy” to close school at 
Christmas and Easter time. One constitutes no more 
mingling of sectarian and public-educational purposes 
than the other. 

In our training for citizenship in our American 
democracy, it is essential that we develop an awareness 
of differences in people and a wholesome respect for 
such differences—be they religious, racial, economic, or 
political. 

Released-time programs have brought people of dif- 
ferent faiths together in ways that deepen respect for 
and understanding of each other. For example, Catho- 
lic layman J. Peter Grace of Grace Line was chairman 
of the meeting in May of the Greater New York Co- 
ordinating Committee on Released Time, which 
honored retiring Superintendent William Jansen for 
pioneering services to released time. Mr. Grace noted 
with appreciation Dr. Jansen’s service as superintend- 
ent of a Lutheran Sunday school. Dr. Jansen spoke of 
his identification with the released-time movement as 
“a source of great satisfaction for 18 years,” and a 
means of fellowship with persons of the several reli- 
gious backgrounds. 

Superintendent-Elect John J. Theobald spoke with 
like appreciation of interfaith fellowship in planning 
for released time, now “tested and proved.” Henry 
Mannix, a Catholic, and Maximilian Moss, a Jew, 
introduced the new committee executive they had 
helped choose, a Presbyterian minister. 

This co-operative effort is good for our churches, 
good for our schools, and good for democracy! 


Wis the right kind of attitudes, with the under- 
standing of the separate and several responsibilities 
of all parties, and with the spirit of mutual co-opera- 
tion by parents, school officials, and religious groups, 
released time for religious instruction can be most suc- 
cessful. 

As the released-time program operates in our com- 
munity and state, it conforms to our strong belief in 
the traditional principle of separation of church and 
state and does not discriminate between children of any 
faith or of no faith. It is worthy of consideration by 
any community in improving the relationship between 
the schools and community institutions and organiza- 
tions dedicated to religious instruction. # # 
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No, says Tapp... 

(Continued from page 573) 
ments of potential intergroup prejudice and thus lose 
their democratic functioning. 

Of course, we will not solve or eliminate religious 
prejudice and separation by banning it from the 
schools, but we will have preserved the framework of 
a solution. 

If the released-time program, by mingling sectarian 
and public educational purposes, tends to destroy an 
important base of our society, we must hold it most 
inadvisable. 


3. RELEAsED time is bad for religion. Too often 
has it been made to appear that those who question the 
desirability of released time are also opponents of 
religion and churches. However, many leading church- 
men of many denominations have consistently op- 
posed released time. 

There are basically two reasons for this. First, the 
conviction that religion has to do with all of a man’s 
life and therefore cannot be taught for one hour a 
week—like, say, astronomy. Second, the major issue that 
religious groups must face is the matter of coercion 
in various forms. Strictly from the standpoint of self- 
interest, the churches stand to lose when they rely 
upon anything but voluntary attendance at their in- 
struction and worship. One has but to contrast adult 
church participation in England or Scandinavia with 
that in the United States to feel the infinite pragmatic 
superiority of voluntary religiousness. 

The charge of coercion is denied by many of the 
program’s proponents. However, the public schools 
have the power of “academic coercion” over the at- 
tendance of their students, and since churches in most 
States are required to furnish weekly attendance re- 
ports on pupils released to them, the churches that 
participate in the program share in this possession of 
coercive power. 

Nor can the churches escape responsibility for the 
concomitant coercion growing out of the social and 
psychological pressures that the released-time program 
creates. The need of children to conform and be a 
part of the group is obviously the reason for higher 
attendance at weekday schools than at Sunday schools. 


Tuus it can be demonstrated that the released-time 
program of religious education is bad for our schools, 
our democracy, and our churches. How, then, can it 
have survived and have grown during the past 40 
years or so? 

For one thing, few of us want to take a stand that 
can be branded antireligious. We therefore avoid 
discussing even matters of public policy where religion 
is concerned. And few of our churches closely evaluate 
their own efforts in terms of goals and of achieve- 
ments. 

Let us move to revitalize discussion and inquiry in 
all areas of our common life to the end that free 
churches and a free society may once again enrich each 
other without destroying their own uniqueness. # 
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Today’s Klementary Principal 


cation in the United States has 

been evolving new patterns 
of instruction and organization. 
Paralleling this progress in educa- 
tion has been the growing stature 
of the elementary-school principal- 
ship. No longer a head teacher or 
chief clerk, the elementary-school 
principal today holds a complex 
position which reflects the diversi- 
fied program that is American ele- 
mentary education. 

The days in which this job was 
often used as a reward for long 
service in the classroom are nearly, 
if not completely, past. The prin- 
cipalship is now recognized as a 
career position demanding special- 
ized training. 

Thirty years ago, only 11 states 
had special certification for ele- 
mentary-school principals; posses- 
sion of the elementary teacher's 
certificate was adequate qualifica- 
tion for becoming a principal in 
the other 37 states. In 1958, 45 
states have some type of 2dminis- 
trative certificate for elementary- 
school principals, and 23 of them 
require at least an M.A. 

A corollary to the raising of cer- 
tification standards has been a dra- 
matic upsurge in the educational 
level of principals. Three decades 
ago, two-thirds of the elementary- 
school principals held no academic 
degree; today better than two- 
thirds hold a master’s degree. 


()": the last several decades edu- 


Mrs. Dawson is assistant editor of the 
National ge yr egy Bhd are official 
publication of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA. She 
has drawn material for this article from 
The Elementary School Principalship— 
A Research Study, 1958 yearbook of 
DESP, which makes a study of —_— 
vising and teaching elementary-sc 

principals in urban areas of 2500 or 
more. 272p. $3.50. Order from DESP, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Elementary-school principals’ sal- 
aries have also reflected the up- 
grading of the position. Salaries for 
high-school principals in 1926-27 
averaged 64% above those of super- 
vising elementary principals; 30 
years later the gap had narrowed 
to 22%. 


Wane practices vary depending 
on the community and the indi- 
viduals involved, the elementary- 
school principal today generally 
carries greater responsibility for the 
educational program of his school 
than did his. predecessor 30 years 
ago. 

In the selection of instructional 
materials, for example, the indi- 
vidual school was usually limited 
to standard materials furnished to 
all units by the central office. Now 
most principals report considerable 
flexibility in the determination of 
requirements and selection of ma- 
terials. 

In 1928, it was most common for 
curriculum development to be dele- 
gated to committees appointed by 
the superintendent. In 1958, cur- 
riculum development is more fre- 
quently undertaken within the 
school by the teachers, principal, 
and supervisor. The same pattern 
governs pupil placement—a marked 
move away from central-office de- 
cisions, In general, these and other 
supervisory responsibilities tend to 
be more creative, broader in scope, 
and keyed to co-operative staff de- 
cision in which the principal acts 
as leader. 

Today, central-office staff mem- 
bers are consulting more with 
principals in making over-all de- 
cisions affecting administrative 
matters. Budgeting, which can vi- 
tally affect the program the school 
carries out, is increasingly an area 


in which principals work jointly 
with the central office. In 1948, only 
48%, of the supervising principals 
indicated some responsibility in 
this area; in 1958, 75% reported 
that they participated in the budg- 
etary process. 

Principals themselves are aware 
of the growth of their job. Ten 
years ago, 44% of the supervising 
principals reported that they felt 
the central administration consid- 
ered them to be leaders in the 
school system. In 1958, this propor- 
tion had increased to 59%. 

With the broadening of the ele- 
mentary-school principal’s respon- 
sibilities, many systems have tried 
to free their principals from other 
duties. In 1928, the principal who 
spent a considerable portion of his 
time in regular teaching duties was 
common. However, over the years, 
recognition of the need for full- 
time leadership in elementary 
schools has resulted in a marked 
decline in the relative number of 
teaching principals. 

Secretarial services have been 
expanded in the last 30 years. The 
proportion of supervising princi- 
pals with at least one full-time 
secretary has increased from only 
29%, in 1928 to 58% today. Even 
so, the supervising principal spends 
about 14% of his time on clerical 
duties and works longer hours than 
he did 30 years ago—from 8.7 hours 
daily in 1928 to 9.2 hours in 1958. 


Tue elementary-school principal- 
ship has made great strides in 
recent years, but there remains 
much room for further progress in 
the many communities in which 
standards are still too low or in 
which principals do not have avail- 
able all the resources which they 
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ing, black-eyed tyrant with 

seemingly nothing but hatred 
in his heart and fury in his soul 
when he came into my classroom 
last year. He wore a black cowboy 
outfit complete with wide-brimmed 
hat, guns, holsters, and _tooled- 
leather boots. All he lacked was 
spurs. But Johnny was no cowboy; 
he was a savage, full blown. 

Johnny wasn’t a stranger to me. 
The previous year he had been in 
a room across the hall from me, 
and every day his war whoops and 
yells had all but shattered my com- 
posure as well as my eardrums. 

I had also watched him in action 
on the playground. Even then he 
was taller than any of the other 
first-grade children, and no one was 


Jims was a screeching, howl- 


Mrs. Brummett teaches first grade at 
Bowie School, Borger, Texas. 


his equal in fighting. He threw 
dirt and rocks, and kicked, scratch- 
ed, slapped, bit, or socked boys and 
girls alike. 


Jounny was obviously an emo- 
tionally disturbed child. Because 
of unfortunate circumstances, his 
preschool years had been spent in 
one foster home after another, al- 
though by the time he entered my 
class he was living with his mother 
and stepfather. 

Johnny’s “previous teacher had 
showered him with extreme kind- 
ness and tender loving care, try- 
ing to get through to him. But in 
spite of sincere efforts, all she really 
accomplished was to develop the 
ability to dodge the sharp toes of 
his boots. 

So I was prepared for Johnny. 
I sympathized with him, but I had 
29 other first-graders to initiate in- 
to the mysteries of the three R’s. 


Tue first days were worse than 
I had anticipated. When I gave 
Johnny a desk beside a classmate, 
he immediately began scratching 
the other pupil. I punished him, 
but he did not stop. So I moved 
him to a little table all by himself. 
Yelling and screaming, he lifted the 
table and banged it repeatedly on 
the floor. 

When I took the table away and 
let Johnny sit on the floor, he 
howled on. The minute my back 


was turned, he would spit in a 
child’s face, or pinch or scratch 
somebody. 

Alternately he wept and yelled 
again and again, “I hate you. | 
hate this school. I’m never coming 
back.” 

Even though Johnny was most 
unlovable, his crying disturbed me. 
He was pathetic when he buried 
his head in his arms and sobbed 
heartbrokenly. Yet I could not con- 
sole him, as he always kicked at 
me if I went near. 


Jounny finally graduated from 
the floor to his own table. While 
the other pupils waded through 
the reading-readiness program, 
Johnny repeatedly hurled a huge 
blob of clay at his table, stopping 
only from sheer exhaustion. 

I think I could not have stood 
the tempest that was Johnny if it 
had not been for rest period. Every 
child needs to excel in something 
in school, and resting time was 
where Johnny really shone. He 
rested right beside my desk, and 
he always went to sleep. 

I could not see much that was 
good in Johnny. He was selfish— 
unbelievably so. He took candy 
from lunch sacks and money from 
my desk. He ate clay. When I re- 
fused to let him play constantly 
with the construction set, he broke 
pieces and scattered them about. 

There was only one thing in the 
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room that he seemed to like—a 
handcraft book of mine. Com- 
pletely absorbed and quiet, he 
would trace designs out of it for 
hours. At first, he tore pages from 
the book, so I told him if he would 
not tear the book, he might take it 
home with him. This pleased him. 
I never understood the book’s fas- 
cination for him, but he finally 
wore it out. Better the book than 
me, I comforted myself. 


Jounny had slammed the clay 
for about 10 weeks when he began 
to form simple objects from it. 
Also, he became interested in work- 
ing with crayons. He did not make 
pictures—just ugly, dark, formless 
splotches on the paper. I realized 
that psychiatrically this meant 
something, but what? 

Johnny was being so much nicer 
that I decided to let him play as 
much as he wished with the con- 
struction set, as long as he would 
do it quietly. I was sincerely 
amazed at the little jeeps, jets, and 
helicopters that he made. 

I praised Johnny, and he seemed 
pleased. I knew that he was begin- 
ning to like me a little—and I de- 
cided he was liking me a lot the 
morning he brought me a grimy, 
half-used lipstick. He waited ex- 
pectantly for me to apply it. I 
swallowed grimly and, germs or no, 
I rubbed it on. 

The shade of magenta did not 
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look very well with my red dress, 
but I won several admiring glances 
from Johnny. That afternoon he 
implanted a wet kiss on my face. 


As TIME went on, I noticed 
changes in Johnny. His drawings 
were taking form, and he was us- 
ing the brightest yellows, greens, 
and reds. 

But he still would do no formal 
first-grade work. When I placed 
him in a reading group, blankness 
settled over his face, and he stared 
into space. But still I kept trying 
to teach him. Secretly, I thought it 
was a hopeless task. Although his 
IQ test indicated no severe mental 
retardation, I felt that he belonged, 
really, in a room for exceptional 
children. 

One day I tried to teach Johnny 
the names of Dick and Jane, the 
fictional characters in our reading 
series. I had picture cards showing 
the children in full color. Again 
and again I showed them to 
Johnny, telling him their names. 
“Look,” I said, “the little girl’s 
name is Jane, and the little boy’s 
name is Dick.” 

Johnny could not remember. He 
certainly seemed to try. He’d look 
at a picture hard, and when I 
asked him to tell me the name, he 
would squint, grimace, scratch his 
head, and if I were showing him 
a picture of Jane, he’d ask hope- 
fully, “Dick?” 

Finally, for no reason at all I 
showed him the picture of Dick 
and said, “Is this Mrs. Brummett?” 
A sly gleam crept into Johnny's 
black eyes and grinning delighted- 
ly he nodded. “Who’s fooling 
whom?” I wondered. 

Now I was intrigued. I thought 
about Johnny more and more. I 
felt that more intelligence lay be- 
hind those black eyes than we had 
supposed. 

I let Johnny’s mother take a 
preprimer home with her to help 
him. In February we were ready 
to admit defeat. Johnny knew only 
one word, “oh,” and he could rec- 
ognize his name. He was still com- 
pletely indifferent to reading. He 
could not remember the differences 
between “‘see” and “Sally,” for in- 
stance, and he was always seem- 


ingly very bored and listless when 
I tried to help him. 

One day I wrote on the board, 
“Oh, see Johnny.” He knew the 
little word “oh,” I reasoned, he 
could recognize “Johnny,” and per- 
haps he’d remember the word 
“see,” coming between two words 
he knew. 

I was not prepared for Johnny's 
reaction. He was completely fas- 
cinated. He read the sentence over 
and over. He glowed with happi- 
ness. He was so thrilled with the 
sentence that I wrote it on a sheet 
of paper so that he could take it 
home to read to his mother. 

The next morning Johnny 
rushed up to my desk and said, 
“Have you written any more about 
me?” 

“No, but I will,” I told him. He 
came back to my desk twice before 
I got anything written. 

Using separate sheets of paper, 
I wrote short, easy stories all about 
Johnny. On a folder I wrote 
“Johnny's Book.” I illustrated each 
page with simple line drawings 
which Johnny delighted in color- 
ing. 

And did Johnny read? I was 
amazed. He read each story as_if 
he knew it by heart. His book be- 
came his most cherished possession. 

One day after he’d had his book 
only a few days, the primary super- 
visor came into our room. Johnny 
rushed up to her and said, “Here’s 
a book all about my name.” 

Two weeks later a teacher asked 
him, “What are you doing these 
days, Johnny?” 

“I’m reading,” he said proudly. 


J OHNNY was reading. And along 
with his reading, a tremendous 
change came over him. His whole 
outlook brightened. He shared 
with the other children, he took 
turns, he worked in a group situa- 
tion, and he even took pride in 
helping keep our room neat. The 
other children were proud of him. 

Johnny has a long way to go this 
year before he catches up with 
even the slowest reading group in 
his class. But I’m not worried 
about that. Johnny will learn to 
read “real” books some day. I know 


he will. # + 
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Children’s Books of 1957-1958 


Tus list was compiled for the joint 
committee of the NEA and the Amer- 
ican Library Association by the staff 
members of the San Diego City Schools 
Library under the supervision of 
Thelma Reid, chief librarian. 


Picture-Story Books 


Crictor by Tomi Ungerer, illus. A 
humorous story about a helpful and 
heroic boa-constrictor pet of a teacher 
in a French village. 1958. 32p. Gr. 
K-3. Harper. $2.50. Lib. ed., $3.35. 

Cats, Cats, Cats, Cats, Cats by 
Beatrice Schenk De Regniers, illus. by 
Bill Sokol. Humorous verses and dra- 
matic drawings. 1958. unp. Gr. K-3. 
Pantheon. $2.95. 

Do You Know What Ill Do? by 
Charlotte Zolotow, illus. by Garth Wil- 
liams. A little girl tells her younger 
brother how she will make him happy. 
1958. unp. Gr. Preschool-K. Harper. 
$2.50. Lib. ed., $3.35. 

Droopsi by Virginia Kahl, illus. 
Droopsi’s sleepy cat Schnurrli wins a 
concertina contest with a musician 
from a rival Bavarian village. 1958. 
unp. Gr. K-3. Scribner. $2.50. 

Fly High, Fly Low by Don Freeman, 
illus. Brilliant bird’s-eye views of San 
Francisco embellish this story of the 
housing problems of the pigeon Sid 
and his mate Midge. 1957. 59p. Gr. 
K-1. Viking. $3. 

A Friend Is Someone Who Likes 
You by Joan Walsh Anglund, illus. 
Bewitching harmony of thought and 
picture in captivating small volume. 
1958. unp. Gr. Preschool-2. Harcourt. 
$1.75. 

The Little Country Schoolhouse by 
Virginia H. Ormsby. An outgrown 
one-room school is refurbished and 
meets the classroom shortage with 
happy results. 1958. unp. Gr. K-3. Lip- 
pincott. $2.25. 

Mouse House by Rumer Godden, 
illus. by Adrienne Adams. An over- 
crowded mouse family in a _ broken 
flowerpot acquire a little toy house 
just their size. 1957. 63p. Gr. 2-4. Vik- 
ing. $2.75. 

The Mouse Who Liked To Read in 
Bed, by Miriam Clark Potter, illus. by 
Miriam and Zenas Potter. Scuffie will 
always remember to close his door after 
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what happened one night. 1958. unp. 
Gr. K-3. Lippincott. $1.75. 

Over in the Meadow by John M. 
Langstaff, illus. by Feodor Rojankov- 
sky. New melody, amusing verses, and 
gay colored drawings for an old count- 
ing song. 1957. unp. Gr. Preschool-K 
Harcourt. $2.75. 

Pantaloni by Bettina, illus. Beppo- 
lino’s lost dog frightens the Italian 
countryside before he is happily found. 
1957. unp. Gr. K-4. Harper. $2.50; lib. 
ed. $3.25. 

The Rabbits’ Wedding by Garth 
Williams, illus. The other animals of 
the forest dance at the woodland wed- 
ding of the little rabbits. 1958. unp. 
Gr. Preschool-K. Harper. $2.50. Lib. 
ed., $3.25. 

Skipping Island by Emma _ Brock, 
illus. A jolly tale of Mrs. Flora Fiddle- 
finger’s surprising trips across Blue 
Kettle Lake. 1958. unp. Gr. K-3. 
Knopf. $2.95. 

Time of Wonder by Robert Mc- 
Closkey, illus. With wide washes of 
color and lyric, language, author-artist 
McCloskey, two-time Caldecott win- 
ner, describes a Penobscot Bay island 
summer. 1957. 64p. Gr. 3-5. Viking. 
$3.50. 

Umbrella by Taro Yashima, illus. 
A little girl’s delight in her first um- 
brella, which she carried with pride 
like a grownup lady. 1958. 32p. Gr. 
1-3. Viking. $2.50. 


Folklore and Fantasy 


Basil of Baker Street by Eve Titus, 
illus. by Paul Galdone. A delightful 
parody of a Sherlock Holmes thriller, 
this is the story of the detective- 
mouse, Basil. 1958. 96p. Gr. 4-6. Whit- 
tlesey. $2.75. 

The Blonk from Beneath the Sea 
by Jeanne Bendick, illus. Humorous 
story about a strange marine creature 
which children find fantastically 
funny. 1958. 55p. Gr. 4-6. Watts. $2.50. 

The Doubling Rod by Ada Harri- 
son, illus. by Christine Price. Uncanny 
adventures of an English archaeologist 
and his family who find a magic forked 
yew branch. 1958. 192p. Gr. 4-7. Har- 
court. $3. 

Green Smoke by Rosemary Man- 
ning, illus. by Constance Marshall. Sue 
met a dragon in Cornwall who 
breathed green smoke, discussed King 
Arthur, and taught her “dragon 
charming” songs. 1958. 165p. Gr. 4-6. 
Doubleday. $2.50. 

A Likely Story by Mary Lavin, illus. 
by Nora S. Unwin. Lured into the 
subterranean camp of the supernatural 
Shee, the Irish lad Packy escapes by 
means of a splinter and returns home 


to his mother. 1957. 58p. Gr. 4-6. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

The Moon Ship by John Parke, il- 
lus. by Aldren Watson. A pretend trip 
to the moon serves as a successful in- 
troduction to a new neighborhood. 
1958. 110p. Gr. 4-6. Pantheon. $2.75. 

Old Italian Tales by Domenico Vit- 
torini. Appealing folk and fairy tales 
which reflect the gaiety, subtle humor, 
and compassion of the Italian char- 
acter. 1958. 110p. Gr. 4-6. McKay. $3. 

The Picnic:,A Frolic in Two Colors 
and Three Parts by James Daugherty, 
illus. A new version of the fable of 
the lion and the mouse. 1958. 79p. Gr. 
K-3. Viking. $2.50. 

Roger: A Most Unusual Rabbit by 
Dorothea W. Blair, illus. by Hilary 
Knight. Fine manners and great talent 
help Roger to achieve fame as court 
painter to the King and Queen of 
England. 1958. 63p. Gr. 1-4. Lippin- 
cott. $2.50. 

The Ship That Flew by Hilda 
Lewis, illus. by Nora Lavrin. Four 
English children take a series of trips 
in a magic model ship back into the 
past. 1958. 246p. Gr. 4-6. Criterion. 
$3.50. 

The Time Garden by Edward Eager, 
illus. by N. M. Bodecker. A magic herb 
transports four American children into 
adventures in the past. 1958. 188p. Gr. 
4-6. Harcourt. $3. 

Touch Blue by Lillian Morrison. Ap- 
pealing collection of “signs and spells, 
love charms and chants, auguries and 
old beliefs in rhyme.” 1958. 152p. Gr. 
5-12. Crowell. $3. 

Wobble, the Witch Cat by Mary 
Calhoun, illus. by Rober Duvoisin. A 
fanciful Halloween story of how Wob- 
ble was able to stop wobbling! 1958. 
unp. Gr. K-3. Morrow. $2.75. 


Stories 


Avalanche! by Anna Rutgers van 
der Loeff, illus. by Gustav Schrotter. 
Unusual, dramatic story of survivors’ 
courage following an avalanche in a 
tiny Swiss village. 1958. 219p. Gr. 6-8. 
Morrow. $2.95. 

Big Ride by Dorothy Ward Erskine. 
The story of de Anza’s 1775 colonizing 
expedition from Mexico to the Pacific 
Coast. 1958. 207p. Gr. 5-8. Crowell. $3. 

Calico Captive by Elizabeth George 
Speare. A fast-moving romance of the 
French-and-Indian-War Period, based 
on a true account published in 1807. 
1957. 274p. Gr. 7-12. Houghton. $3.50. 

Chucaro, Wild Pony of the Pampa 
by Francis Kalnay, illus. by Julian de 
Miskey. Tells of the boy, Pedro, his 
gaucho friend, Juan, and Chiucaro, a 
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conviction in her voice. “You 

see,” she said, “I am a teacher. 
I would never take an active part 
in politics.” 

This teacher’s reaction to politi- 
cal activity is not unusual. A 1957 
NEA research study found two- 
thirds of the teachers of this coun- 
try making similar statements. 

Such aloofness from politics ac- 
tually threatens the survival of 
democracy, for only when citizens 
accept their political responsibil- 
ities can a self-governing nation 
exist. Through their teaching ard 
example, teachers should become a 
force in overcoming not only their 
own distaste for politics and politi- 
cians but that of many other citi- 
zens. How can this be done? 

The Citizenship Committee of 
the NEA believes that a first step 
is to convince members of the 
teaching profession’ that politics 
must be a concern of every teacher. 

The committee platform states 
that every teacher should register, 
inform himself on the issues before 
the voters and their representatives, 
study the candidates and their rec- 
ords, vote in both primary and reg- 
ular elections, seek to make his 


"cn was a note of pride and 


Mrs. Briney, a member of NEA’s Citi- 

Committee, teaches at Middle 
Tennessee State College Training 
School, Murfreesboro. 
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influence felt through all avenues 
legally open to him,_have the priv- 
ilege of participating in the po- 
litical party of his choice and of 
running for public offices for which 
he is eligible by law. 


Aw NEA resolution has urged 
educational associations “to further 
the program begun by the NEA 
Citizenship Committee to the end 
that every teacher may become an 
active participant in government 
and a regular voter at the polls.” 

During the past year, the Ten- 
nessee Education Association has 
made an organized and concerted 
effort to carry out this resolution. 
In its program to improve teacher 
citizenship, TEA made the political 
responsibilities of teachers a major 
topic at conferences and conven- 
tions. Articles in its journal stressed 


The Citizenship Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association is to be 
commended for its efforts to encourage 
greater participation of teachers in civic 
affairs. Emphasis on registering and in- 
formed voting is of local and national 
importance. The committee can make 
a real impact on this area of teacher 
responsibility by pointing out appro- 
priate ways in which teachers may take 
an active part in the political life of 
their community, state, and nation. 

—LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, 


the need for teachers to be politi- 
cally literate and active citizens. 
The materials of the NEA Citizen- 
ship Committee were distributed 
widely, and TEA Executive Secre- 
tary Frank E. Bass credits the ma- 
terials with having provided valu- 
able guidance and information. 

TEA decided that most could be 
gained by selecting one citizenship 
project for special state-wide em- 
phasis, although local associations 
would be encouraged to promote 
other projects as well. “Every 
Teacher Registered” was the goal 
chosen, and Charlene Collier was 
the TEA staff member named to 
promote the citizenship program. 

In August, a letter was written 
each superintendent and each local- 
association president explaining 
the proposed project of teacher 
registration. The president was 
asked to appoint a citizenship 
chairman and a committee. 

During fall leadership confer- 
ences, the project was discussed 
fully with leaders of each school 
system. The platform of the Citizen- 
ship Committee was presented and 
each plank clearly defined. 

In October, a kit of materials— 
instructional, informative, and pro- 
motional—was mailed to the citizen- 
ship chairmen. 

Monthly thereafter, local chair- 
men received letters containing 
brief reports, encouragement, sug- 
gestions, and new materials. 

Local associations used almost 
every conceivable means of getting 
people registered, including bell- 
ringing campaigns and parent-and- 
teacher registration drives. They 
were aided in their efforts by PTA 
groups and by local units of the 
League of Women Voters. 

The Student NEA chapter at 
Middle Tennessee State College 
conducted special programs on 
the project. At the FTA-SNEA 
state convention, “Citizenship for 
Teachers” was discussed by a panel 
composed of state representatives 
of the PTA, the school-boards 
association, and the state depart- 
ment of classroom teachers. 

In a final check of teachers’ reg- 
istration on June 1, a majority of 
local associations reported. The 

(Continued on page 584) 
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These headlines from the news of the day tell two stories. 
They emphasize the very important fact that NEA publica- 
tions are meant to help you, specifically and concretely, 
with current, pressing problems. Nor do they stop there. 
They bring the issues before the public eye, creating an 
awareness and sense of responsibility that are of invalu- 
able aid to you in the solution of your problems. 

In view of the great current concern with the threats of 
juvenile delinquency, you will be pleased to learn that 
three departments of the NEA have published new materials 
on the subject. The headlined report, What Research Says 
to the Teachers: Juvenile Delinquency (32p. 25¢), is pub- 
lished by the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers and 
the American Educational Research Association, and is a 
concise guide for teacher action. 

Juvenile Delinquency: Research, Theory, and Comment 
(76p. $1.00), published by the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, is an examination of a number 
of studies, theories, and writings, designed to give a more 
comprehensive picture of the many facets of juvenile de- 
linquency. 
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Still further information on the topic may be found in same 
other publications of the NEA, listed below: 


If Your School and Community Want the Facts 
on Juvenile Delinquency. An extensive list of 
selected annotated references, catalogued accord- 
ing to three levels of knowledge: theory, local con- 
ditions and practices, and case study. Reprinted 
from Exceptional Children, October 1958. 12p. 
Single copy, 30¢; 2-9 copies, 25¢ each; 10-99, 22¢ 
each; 100-499, 20¢ each; for prices on orders of 
over 500 copies, write to Council for Exceptional 


Children, NEA. 


Schools Face the Delinquency Problem. Dis- 
cusses types of services schools might render the 
delinquent and pre-delinquent. Gives specific illus- 
trations of school programs in action. Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary Principals, 


No. 198, December 1953. 48p. 30¢. NASSP. 
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Schools Help Prevent Delinquency. An overall 
look at the problem of delinquent behavior, with 
specific reference to what schools can do and are 
doing to prevent and control undesirable behavior. 
Research Bulletin, October 1953. 36p. 50¢. NEA. 
Spotting Potential Delinquents in the School. 
Reviews the available data concerning the con- 
struction and validation of the Glueck Social Pre- 
diction Table and indicates its potential use in 
a school program. Reprinted from Exceptional 
Children, May 1954. 6p. 20¢. CEC. 

Teacher Opinion on Pupil Behavior, 1955-56. 
Presents the opinions and judgments of 4270 class- 
room teachers concerning the nature and trend 
of current misbehavior among children. Research 


Bulletin, April 1956. 60p. 50¢. NEA. 
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We'd like to hear how NEA pub- 
lications have made a difference 
to you — in your classroom, in 
your school, or in your com- 
munity. Please write to: 


Publications Division 

National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Attention: Polly Harrison 


Don’t forget to clip this month’s 
listing of NEW NEA PUBLICA- 
TIONS on page 581. Add it to 
the PUBLICATIONS insert from 
your September issue of the 
Journal, 
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School Boards Assn. 1958. 16p. Single such projects as lunch programs, plan- 
copy 25¢. Quantity orders: $1 per ning, before- and after-school activities, 
dozen; $8 per hundred. AASA. assemblies, and field trips. 1958. 24p. 


RS $1. K-PE. 
urriculum Values Resource Guide, Annotated 
What Does Research Say About for the Elementary School Teacher: 
Arithmetic? (rev.) by C. W. Hunni- Resource guide for teachers who wish 
85 cutt and Vincent C. Glennon. Identi- to become more familiar with materials 
Tue following new publications may fies important problems and presents for teaching values. All materials are 
be ordered from the NEA or its de- up-to-date research findings pertinent annotated for content, graded, and 
partments, as indicated, 1201 16th to the problems. 1958. 88p. $1. Assn. classified by character trait. 1958. 118p. 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Prices for Supervision and Curriculum De- $1; 5 or more copies, 10% discount. 
quoted, unless otherwise specified, are velopment. American Assn. of Colleges dee Teacher 


for single copies and subject to dis- : r Education, 12: Elm. St, Oneonta, N.Y 
count on quantity lots of the same item Elementary Education f cree 


and issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more, Individualized Reading edited by Exceptional Children 
20%. See coupon on page 580. Dorothy White. Gives hints and helps The Identification and Education of 


for teachers in initiating an individ-  ¢he Academically Talented Student in 


ualized reading program. 1958. 4p. Sin- the American Secondary School. Re- 
The Next Big Step. Gives back- gle copy free; in quantities, 10¢ each. _ port of conference held in Washington, 


ground for proposed amendment to Dept. of Kindergarten-Primary Educa- ).C., Feb. 1958, to consider problems 
constitution of American Assn. of _ tion. involved in finding and educating the 
School Administrators requiring new Physical Education by Elma Roane. academically talented pupil. 1958. 
members to have had graduate work. Develops broad aspects of a physical- 160p. $1.50. The Academically Tal- 
Answers some questions and reflects education program in the elementary ented Pupil Project. Order from NEA. 
opinion from recent presidents of school. Oct. 1958 issue of Keeping Up R i 
AASA. 1958. 6p. Single copy free. with Early Education. 4p. 4 issues, $1 Legislation 
AASA Committee for the Advance- per year; free to department members. High Spots in State School Legisla- 
ment of School Administration. K-PE. tion Enacted Jan. 1-Aug. 1, 1958. Re- 
This We Believe. A reaffirmation of Plus Values. Describes ways that search Report 1958-R2. Lists major 
faith in the public schools, joint state- _ teachers in classrooms have secured en- goals and major defeats, and summar- 
ment issued by AASA and the Natl.  riched learnings for their pupils in _ izes legislative action concerning teach- 


Administration 
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ers’ salaries, pupil transportation, re- schedules, corporal punishment, and _ let, showing why better salaries are 
tirement, school district reorganization, salaries in higher education. Oct. 1958. needed and what they will cost. 1958. 
and other matters. 1958. 29p. 25¢. Re- 32p. 80¢. Research Div. NEA. 24p. Single copy free; 10 copies $1; 
search Div. Order from NEA. ‘ 100 copies $7.50. NEA Committee on 

NEA Federal Legislative Policy. Re- Safety Education Tax Education and School Finance. 
view of educational activities of the Careers in Highway Traffic Safety Order from NEA. 
85th Congress and NEA policies relat- by David H. Barnes and others. De- z 
ing to the federal government. 1958. scribes scope and nature of careers Science 
12p. Free in limited quantities. NEA available in highway traffic safety, An- Conference Reports: Teacher Dem- 
Legislative Commission. alyzes special qualifications required, onstrations in Chemistry, The Science 

The Teaching Profession’s Window types of preparation needed, respon- Teacher as Career Counselor, and 
on Washington. Members, staff, and sibilities entailed, working conditions, Teaching Critical Thinking Through 
work of the Legislative Commission. and advantages and disadvantages. Chemistry. Suggestions and recommen- 
Rev. 1958. 6p. Free in limited quan- 1958. 50p. $1. Natl. Commission on dations developed by teams of experi- 
tities. NEA Legislative Commission. Safety Education. Order from NEA. enced high-school teachers. 1958. 32p. 

: . Courses in Highway Safety and _ $1. Natl. Science Teachers Assn. Order 
The Public and Education Highway Traffic. “Classified p> ln from NEA. 

Education in Lay Magazines—Sec- (350 colleges and universities) of Let’s Build Quality in Our Sci- 
ond Quarter, 1958. Educational Re- courses and other activities for train- ence Tests. Emphasizes importance of 
search Service Circular. No. 7, 1958. ing personnel in highway safety and achievement in aspects of critical think- 
Digest of articles on education which highway traffic. Designed for coun- ing; includes examples of tests for use 
appeared in lay magazines in the sec-  selors, students, colleges and univer- in teaching or evaluation. 1958. 48p. 
ond quarter of the year. 30p. $1. ERS. _ sities, industrial employers, safety coun- $1. NSTA Committee on Evaluation 
Order from NEA. cils, automobile clubs, and insurance in Science Teaching. Order from 
Ea groups. 1958. 99p. $1. Compiled by NSTA. 

searc NEA’s Natl. Commission on Safet z 

NEA Research Bulletin. Includes Education and the U.S. Office of Edu. School Public Relations 
articles on mathematics and science cation. Order from NEA. Rethinking the Fundamentals of 
facilities in high schools, public opin- E School Public Relations. Report of the 
ion on education, library services in School Finance 1958 Natl. School Public Relations 
secondary schools, educational attain- Financing Professional Salaries for Seminar. 1958. 48p. $1. Natl. School 
ment of Americans, trends in salary Professional Teachers. Illustrated leaf- Public Relations Assn. 
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5 ‘francis’ Tours 
.. just for YOU! 


June 18th SCANDINAVIA (b a ship) 
9 countries—42 days $11 

28th GRAND EUROPE (by ship) 

12 countries—52 days $1158.00 

June 28th ROMANTIC EUROPE (by air) 
13 countries—52 days $1370.00 
(time pay plan available) 

July ist POPULAR EUROPE (by air) 
12 countries—27 days $885.00 
(time pay plan available) 

June 19th “ADULT” HAWAII STUDY 
{by air) 45 days $595.00 
time pay plan available) 


Write now for detailed itineraries 


Jack and Margaret Francis 
TRAVEL CONSULTANTS COMPANY 
2640 Central Avenue 
St. Petersburg 12, Florida 


FABULOUS, NEW 


9-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


mode ot ODD for 3] tree 


a 

live Latex tte hing 
Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 
Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25¢ each. 
Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ postage and handling 
for 200 in a a wi ay celoee upply limited at 
this low sie rf several sets NOW for 
GUARAN PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 
SUARANTEE. 
MURRAY HILL HOUSE 


Dept. B-27, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L. |., N. Y. 


“WORLD PEACE THROUGH 
FRIENDLY LETTERS” 
Foreign Pen-Pals 
For Your Club And All Your Students 


Accurate and up-to-date lists, ages 12-16; 
non-profit service; pay what you like; oper- 
ated by a retired teacher. Write for details 
and free calendar to fit your grade book. 


Dyer’s Pen-Pal Service Organization 
R.F.D. 3, Seguin, Texas 


EUROPE 


Conducted tours summer 1959. From 38 to 60 gn in 
Europe—ii to (8 countries. Via ship and air: 

Pan American JETS. Also special YOUTH TOURS. 
From $1095 to $1395. June departures. Direct sale 


only. KNIGHT TOURS (NE) 
Prof. Loring D. Knecht, Director 
P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota. 


YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


“If you use” 
Noble's “MANUSCRIPT WRITING MADE EASY’ —75¢ 
Write teday for FREE CATALOG 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, inc. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


June 








Contest 


$2600 Coch Awards glue 40% % royalty. All types of 


invited. Fer Contest rules and 
jy peblishing plan, write for free RM og sed 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 


COLLEGE COUNSELLORS! 
THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
hes prepared a complete file of information 
to help you answer questions about our courses, 
faculty, costs and entrance requirements. To 
teceive this material, address: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS COUNSELLING 
DEPT. MN, DENVER 10, COLORADO 


COOSA EE ETE TES OH ETE SEE EEEEHEEE ESET SEES ES ESESEES 
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Fv million dollars—that’s the tidy 
budget item Irving Gitlin has been 
given to develop more and _ better 
public-affairs programing on the Col- 
umbia_ Broadcasting System network 
this season. One reason this is so im- 
portant to teachers is that “public 
affairs” in TV parlance includes both 
programs about education and shows 
that are educational in themselves. 

Another is that Mr. Gitlin, director 
of public affairs for CBS News, and 


Gitlin and Jefferson 


John Jefferson, his associate, have been 
consistently sympathetic and construc- 
tive in portraying on network TV and 
radio the real problems of schools 
today. 

Proof of this is the fact that CBS 
walked off with five School Bell Awards 
at the NEA Cleveland convention this 
year. Mr. Jefferson accepted the awards 
as a representative of the network. 

Both men have played a major part 
in such topnotch school programs as 
School Year ’57; Education for What?; 
and Class of ’58. 

Latest CBS production to focus on 
education was School Year ’58, aired 
in September, which featured NEA 
President Ruth Stout, other leading 
educators, and education reporters in 
a special half-hour program saluting 
the back-to-school season. 

Mr. Gitlin attended the public 
schools of New York City and studied 
education and science at the College of 
the City of New York and at Columbia 
University. 

He has some special insight into 
teachers’ problems, having chalked up 


several teaching stints himself. He was 
principal of a school in the Virgin 
Islands established to teach children of 
Marine personnel; later, during his 
service in the Marines, he taught at 
Quantico, Virginia; and after the war, 
he taught biology at C.C.N.Y. 

The Gitlin children go to P.S. 40 
in New York, which Mrs. Gitlin says 
is “the best school in town—and you 
can quote me!” 

Mr. Gitlin doesn’t believe that a 
public-affairs show on education or 
any other topic has to be dull. In fact, 
he thinks public-affairs programs can 
be made so entertaining that they will 
not only attract large viewing audi- 
ences but convince sponsors that this 
kind of programing is where they 
should invest their advertising dollars. 

He also does not go along with the 
feeling that a “think-type” show has 
to be entombed in a Sunday afternoon 
time slot (which is where most public- 
affairs shows have been found in the 
past) . He thinks an increasing number 
of prime evening time slots will be 
opening up for public-affairs programs, 
at least at CBS. 

At any rate, some of CBS’s $5 mil- 
lion will be poured into a brightening- 
up of the existing Twentieth Century 
and Conquest series. More will go into 
a group of “specials” and into multi- 
part series in which education may very 
well be featured. 

In other words, it looks as if 1958-59 
on CBS will be a flourishing season for 
what broadcasters call “pubaffairs,” and 
that’s good news for teachers and 
other thoughtful citizens who look to 
television for something more than 
Westerns and quiz shows. 

In his present post, Irving Gitlin 
supervises the production of Face the 
Nation and Twentieth Century (Pea- 
body Award winners for 1957). He also 
has responsibility for such programs 
as Conquest and The Search, consist- 
ing of 26 visits to universities through- 
out the United States. 

John Jefferson, his right-hand man, 
who has worked closely with the NEA 
Press and Radio Relations Division 
on many of these shows and the 
education “specials,” attended public 
schools in Chicago, Hartford (Con- 
necticut), and New Orleans. Mr. Jeff- 
erson studied political science at the 
University of Chicago, where he re- 
ceived his B.A. degree in 1941. 

Mr. Jefferson has an impressive rec- 
ord as a newsman. Since starting as a 
Chicago Tribune reporter, he has been 
foreign correspondent for CBS News 
in Korea, the Mutual Broadcasting 
System in England, and Radio Free 
Europe in Germany. # # 
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Good earnings for the telephone company have 


a way of being good for the customer, too 


Everybody has problems. One of ours is 
the rather widespread belief that the sure 
way to low telephone rates is to keep the 
company’s earnings as low as possible. 


Attractive as this may seem at the mo- 
ment, it has distinct hazards for the tele- 
phone user. Handcuffing the company limits 
progress and long-range economies, and will 
lead to poorer service at a higher price than 
the customer would otherwise have to pay. 


This fact is receiving increasing recogni- 
tion by the commissions which regulate tele- 
phone rates and earnings. But it is not 
something that concerns the commissions 
alone. It needs your understanding, too. 


Regulation can only work best in the inter- 
est of all when it is free to act in the interest 
of all on the basis of economic facts. 


Authorizing good earnings for the tele- 
phone company requires wisdom and fore- 
sight and sometimes calls for a high degree 
of political courage. Such action, however, 
in the long run will return the greatest value 
to the public. 


* Fortunately, from the standpoint of the 
individual telephone user, our increased rate 
needs, where required, are small. They usu- 
ally come to not more than a few cents a day 
on the average customer’s bill. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (am) 





Teacher Citizenship 
(Continued from page 579) 


percentage of teachers registered 
was surprisingly high—over 96%. 


In A program of this kind, the 
co-operation of organizations that 
work with teachers is essential. At 
its annual state convention, the 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers exhibited NEA citizen- 
ship materials. Members were en- 
couraged to use them in their 
local associations in order that they 
might understand and co-operate 
with teachers who were being urged 
to become more active politically. 

The executive secretary of the 
Tennessee School Boards Associa- 
tion, Joseph W. Goss, in commend- 
ing the program, said that teachers 
who participate fully as citizens set 
an example of civic competence 
and inspire the young people whom 
they teach to become active citizens. 

The efforts to interest student 
groups may have the most signifi- 
cant results. It is a promising de- 
velopment that SNEA chapters in 
the state have made plans for an 
increased emphasis on citizenship. 

It is vital that the educational 
leaders of the state understand the 
goals of the citizenship program. 
The endorsements given in Ten- 
nessee have been helpful to a re- 
markable degree. 

A. D. (Andy) Holt, vice-presi- 
dent of the University of Tennessee 
and a former NEA president, said: 


I endorse the program of the NEA 
Citizenship Committee because: 

Children can’t vote. Teachers should 
vote for them. 

The ballot box is one loud-speaker 
all politicians clearly understand. 

You can’t teach good citizenship 
unless you practice it. 


Quill E. Cope, then Tennessee 
Commissioner of Education, wrote: 


The platform of the Citizenship 
Committee of the National Education 
Association is one to which I subscribe. 
The fact that a person is a teacher 
should not deprive him of the rights 
and privileges that should be exercised 
by every good citizen. I am glad to 
know that the National Education 
Association and the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association are promoting the 
principles outlined in your platform. 
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Tennessee Governor Frank G. 
Clement made this statement: 


I am happy to see the National 
Education ‘Association advocating a 
program of increased political respon- 
sibility on the part of every teacher 
in the United States. 

Not only should every teacher, as 
an enlightened citizen, register and 
vote for the candidates of his choice 
after a careful study of their records 
and platforms.and the issues before 
the voters, but from a practical point 
of view he can perform a vitally needed 
educational . service by continuing to 
inform his children wisely, sincerely, 
and impartially about the fundamen- 
tals of government. ~ 

The teaching profession is one of 
the most influential in our nation, 
particularly on the local level, and 
every community in our nation bene- 
fits when teachers accept their respon- 
sibilities of citfzenship. 


I; APPEARS that the following fac- 
tors contributed to the effectiveness 
of the citizenship program: (1) At 
every opportunity, teachers were 
urged to recognize the importance 
of accepting their political respon- 
sibilities. (2) Systematic and en- 
thusiastic promotion was centered 
in a special project of the state 
association but also was given to 
projects initiated on the local level. 
(3) The platform of the NEA 
Citizenship Committee was ex- 
plained and committee materials 
were widely distributed. 

Raising the level of citizenship 
is not a one-year project. Being a 
good citizen is a complex matter 
and requires time, thought, and 
study. However, it is encouraging 
to see the results of the concen- 
trated effort made in Tennessee 
during the past year to raise the 
level of teacher citizenship. Fewer 
teachers say, “I would never take 
an active part in politics.” More 
teachers recognize the importance 
of their becoming intelligent par- 
ticipants in the processes of demo- 
cratic government. 

No problem should be of greater 
concern to local and state educa- 
tion associations than raising the 
level of citizenship among its mem- 
bers. Politics—in the best sense of 
the word—must become the con- 
cern of every teacher. + # 


Teacher-Legislators 


Tracuers serve as members of 
their state legislatures in 32 states. 
Eight more states have had teacher- 
legislators at some time in the past. 

This information came from a 
survey of 46 states conducted by 
the National Association of Secre- 
taries of State Teachers Associa- 
tions at the request of the NEA 
Citizenship Committee. 

According to the survey, 101 
teachers now serve in their respec- 
tive state legislatures. West Vir- 
ginia reported the largest number 
—25. 

The majority opinion expressed 
in the survey was that, as far as 
educational legislation is _ con- 
cerned, it is advantageous to have 
teacher-legislators. From only four 
states came the opinion that teach- 
er-legislators have contributed little 
strength in supporting sound edu- 
cational legislation. Eight replied 
that teacher-legislators have con- 
tributed great strength. Eighteen 
reported average strength, and 
eight more said that the strength 
varied with the individual legis- 
lator. 

Most of the _ teacher-legislators 
are employed in public schools. 
In 27 states, all teacher-legislators 
are from public institutions; in the 
other five, they are from both pub- 
lic and private schools. 

Arrangements for leave and pay 
vary greatly. Of the states reply- 
ing, 11 out of 21 said their teachers 
served as members of the legisla- 
ture without pay from their school 
districts. Six reported that the 
school district provided the salary. 
Four said that the practice varies 
among the districts of the state. 

Only two states, Oregon and 
Maryland, reported legal barriers 
to the teacher who seeks election 
to the state assembly. In Maryland, 
the prohibition comes from a rul- 
ing by the state superintendent of 
schools. 

In Oregon, the state supreme 
court held that legislators cannot 
be public-school teachers. Oregon 
will vote this month on a change 
in the state constitution that would 
remove this restriction. #+ # 
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Deferred-Payment Plans 


Tue requirement that all profes- 
sional dues must be paid from the 
first salary check of the year may 
impose a personal hardship. This 
can be avoided by any satisfactory 
plan for deferred payment of part 
or all of the dues. 

Payroll-deduction plans are grow- 
ing in popularity, In launching 
such a plan, experience suggests 
adherence to these guide lines: 

1. Stress that the plan is optional 
—that anyone who prefers to do so 

.may pay his dues with check or 
cash. 

2. Work out a form to be signed 
by each person who wishes to au- 
thorize payroll deductions. 

3. Make the plan available only 
to those enrolling in all three or- 
ganizations—local, state, and na- 
tional. (Otherwise the amounts in- 
volved are too small, and the plan 
becomes too irregular.) 

4. Set up the same number of 
deductions for every person, and 
once the deductions start, plan to 
have them made each payroll pe- 
riod until they are completed. 

5. The amount to be deducted 
need not be identical for member 
A and member B, but each of A’s 
deductions must be exactly the 
same each payroll period. 

6. Ask the payroll department 
to draw only one check, payable 
to the local education association, 
each payroll period. Allocation to 
local, state, and national is not the 
payroll department’s responsibility. 

7. Plan carefully, in full co-opera- 
tion with the administration and 
payroll officer. Check the legality. 
Do not expect to set up the plan 
overnight. 

8. Keep your members informed, 
thus protecting the payroll office 
from time-consuming inquiries. 

9. If possible, combine payroll 
deductions with “continuous mem- 
bership”—using an authorization 
form that carries from year to year 
until countermanded. 

[For further help in devising a 
payroll-deduction plan, write: Mem- 
bership Division, NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


We think of salt mainly in terms of flavoring our food. So you may be 
surprised to learn that only 3 or 4 per cent of our salt production goes 
for food seasoning. Its chief use is industrial. About 70 per cent of all 
salt production goes into the manufacture of chemicals such as chlorine 
and soda ash — the latter an important ingredient in glassmaking. And 
to “pass the salt’’ from America’s salt wells, lakes and mines calls for 
plenty of economical, efficient and dependable railroad transportation. 
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Salt wells are drilled deep into the earth. 
Water is then pumped into deposits of 
solid rock salt. The water dissolves the 
salt, and the salt water, or brine, is forced 
under pressure to the surface. 


Salt lakes provide most of our sun-dried 
salt. The brine is pumped into shallow 
ponds. Heat from the sun evaporates the 
water, leaving salt, which is harvested and 
hauled by rail to refining plants. 


The brine is evaporated in huge contain- 
ers called vacuum pans. Live steam boils 
the brine until the water evaporates, and 
salt crystals form and drop to the bottom 
where they are fémoved by pumps. 


Salt mines yield about half of America’s 
salt. Mined in much the same manner as 
coal, rock salt is important in processing 
paper, leather and textiles, and in refining 
oil, gold and silver. 


Railroads carry about six million tons of bulk salt a year in addi- 
tion to untold millions of tons of manufactured products of which 
salt is a prime ingredient. So you see that supplying the salt in- 
dustry with low-cost and dependable transportation is another 
example of the way in which railroads serve the nation every day. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 37. 





BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 578) 


beautiful pony. An unforgettable pic- 
ture of their life in the Argentine. 
1958. 127p. Gr. 4-6. Harcourt. $2.75. 

Chucho: The Boy with the Good 
Name by Eula Mark Phillips. As 
Chucho and his little brother make 
a long and difficult journey, his cour- 
ageous independence wins friendly 
help. 1957. 141p. Gr. 4-7. Follett. $3.50. 

Great Gravity, the Cat by Johanna 
Johnston, illus. by Kurt Wiese. After 
disturbing experiences in the great 
outdoors, Gravity decides to return to 
easy apartment life with the new baby. 
1958. 66p. Gr. 4-6. Knopf. $2.50. 

Hamid of Aleppo by Clive King, 
illus. by Giovannetti. Hamid, a Syrian 
hamster, finds fame and an easy life 
when the museum director identifies 
his things as relics of antiquity. 1958. 
47p. Gr. 3-5. Macmillan. $2. Lib. ed., 
$2.50. 

Last Voyage by Warren Armstrong. 
True stories of ill-fated ships from the 
mystery of the sixteenth-century To- 
bermory galleon to the Andrea Doria 
disaster. 1958. 256p. Gr. 8-12. Day. 
$3.50. 

Nkwala by Edith Lambert Sharp, 
illus. by William Winter. A_ Salish 
Indian boy of the Spokan tribe goes 
through tribal customs to become a 
man, and helps bring peace to his 
people and a neighboring tribe. 1958. 
125p. Gr. 5-9. Little. $3. 

Pinky Pye by Eleanor Estes, illus. by 
Edward Ardizzone. Further adventures 
of the Pye family, with ‘the addition 
of a pygmy owl and a precocious kit- 
ten, Pinky. 1958. 192p. Gr. 6-9. Har- 
court. $3. 

Rifles for Watie by Harold Keith. 
The dramatic, colorful story of a little- 
known aspect of the Civil War in the 
West. Winner 1958 Newbery Award. 
1957. 332p. Gr. 6-12. Crowell. $3.75. 

Takao and Grandfather's Sword by 
Yoshiko Uchida, illus. by William M. 
Hutchinson. Trying to make amends 
for the fire he had caused in his 
father’s pottery works, Takao sells his 
prized sword and learns a great lesson. 
1958. 127p. Gr. 4-8. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Whaling Boy by Peter Freuchen, 
illus. by Leonard Everett Fisher. Ex- 
citing, authentic story of a whaler’s 
life. 1958. 127p. Gr. 4-7. Putnam. $2.75. 


Biography 
The Animals of Doctor Schweitzer 
by Jean Fritz, illus. by Douglas How- 
land. Another facet of the character 
of a great man is revealed in this story. 
1958. unp. Gr. 2-4 Coward. $3. 
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Armed with Courage by May Mc- 
Neer and Lynd Ward. Brief stories of 
seven people whose lives were dedi- 
cated to the service of their fellow men. 
1957. 112p. Gr. 5-7. Abingdon. $2.50. 

Drawn from Memory by Ernest H. 
Shepard. A beloved English author- 
artist describes his seventh year, 1886- 
1887. 1957. 190p. Gr. 7-12. Lippincott. 
$3.75. 

Dynamite and Peace by Edith Pat- 
terson Meyer. The story of Alfred 
Nobel, scientist, inventor, champion 
of peace. 1958. 258p. Gr. 7-12. Little. 
$3.50. 

Hello, George Washington! by Jan- 
ice Holland, illus. Simple text and 
colorful pictures tell the story of our 
first President. 1958. 24p. Gr. K-3. 
Abingdon. $1.75. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin: The Little 
Schoolteacher by Miriam E. Mason. A 
delightful story about the childhood 
of a famous writer for children and 
a pioneer in’ kindergarten work. 1957. 
192p. Gr. 4-6. Bobbs. $1.95. 

Lincoln’s Animal Friends by Ruth 
Painter Randall, illus. by Louis Dar- 
ling. Incidents about Abraham Lin- 
coln and animals have been woven 
into an intimate story of his life. 1958. 
152p. Gr. 5-9. Little. $3. 

Willa by Ruth Franchere, illus. by 
Leonard Weisgard. The story of Willa 
Cather’s growing up in pioneer Ne- 
braska. 1958. 169p. Gr. 6-12. Crowell. 
$3. 

William Penn by Catherine Owens 
Peare. The author has adapted for 
young people her more detailed adult 
biography of this powerful personality. 
1958. 192p. Gr. 7-12. Holt. $3. 

Young Man in a Hurry by Jean Lee 
Latham, illus. by Victor Mays. The 
story of Cyrus Field and the laying 
of the Atlantic cable. 1958. 238p. Gr. 
6-12. Harper. $2.95. 


Nonfiction for Special Interests 


Buzztail: The Story of a Rattle- 
snake by Robert M. McClung. A year 
in the life of a timber rattlesnake: told 
in easy text with fine illustrations. 
1958. 64p. Gr. 3-5. Morrow. $2.50. 

Experiments with Light by Nelson 
F. Beeler and Franklyn M. Branley. 
Simple demonstrations with easily ob- 
tained materials to explain the mys- 
teries and principles of light. 1957. 
143p. Gr. 5-9. Crowell. $2.75. 

Exploring Under the Sea by Sam 
Hinton, illus. by Rudolf Freund. The 
world of the sea pleasingly described. 
1957. 64p. Gr. 6-9. Garden City. $2.50. 
Lib. ed. $3. 

Favorite Poems Old and New comp. 
by Helen Ferris. Some of everybody's 


special choices appear. 1957. 608p. Gr. 
1-12. Doubleday. $4.75. 

Freedom by Wilma Pitchford Hays. 
Reproductions of 26 significant docu- 
ments from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence through the United Nations 
Charter, with brief historical back- 
ground. 1958. 56p. Gr. 6-12. Coward. 
$3. 

From Kite to Kitty Hawk by Rich- 
ard W. Bishop. Experiments in avia- 
tion from Daedalus and Icarus to Wil- 
bur and Orville Wright. Useful index, 
chronology of aviation events, and 
bibliography. 1958. 2rlp. Gr. 5-12. 
Crowell. $3. 

Miracle Fabrics by Ellsworth New- 
comb and Hugh Kenny. The story of 
man-made textiles, with brief histori- 
cal background and explanation of 
research leading to modern fabrics. 
1957. 160p. Gr. 4-12. Putnam. $2.95. 

The New Mayflower by Alan Vil 
liers. Her captain tells of the building 
of the new vessel and how the 1957 
voyage was made. Excellent photo- 
graphs and diagrams. 1958. 48p. Gr. 
6-12. Scribner. $2.95. 

Penguins on Parade by Patricia 
Lauber, illus. by Douglas Howland. 
Excellent account of the life cycle and 
behavior of these strange birds. 1958. 
64p. Gr. 4-7. Coward. $3. 

Pets from the Pond by Margaret 
Waring Buck, illus. Detailed practical 
information on home aquariums and 
how to keep fresh-water creatures as 
pets. 1958. 72p. Gr. 4-8. Abingdon. $3. 

Poems To Grow On comp. by Jean 
Thompson, illus. by Gobin Stair. 
Things that children wonder about 
are the subjects of these poems by 
well-known poets: 1957. 112p. Gr. 1-5. 
Beacon. $3.50. 

Robins on the Window Sill by 
Irmengarde Eberle. Simple text and 
fine photographs delineate the life of 
a pair of robins from their first arrival 
until the babies learn to fly. 1958. 43p. 
Gr. 1-6. Crowell. $2.75. 

Science Can Be Fun by Munro Leaf. 
A very first introduction to science in 
the simple Leaf cartoon style. 1958. 
48p. Gr. K-3. Lippincott. $2.75. 

Science in Your Own Back Yard by 
Elizabeth K. Cooper, illus. Simple,, in- 
teresting advice on how to be a scien- 
tific explorer without leaving your 
own neighborhood. 1958. 192p. Gr. 
5-9. Harcourt. $3. 

Wild Animals of the Far West by 
Adrien Stoutenburg, illus. by Ruth 
Robbins. Accurate text with detailed 
comparative sketches extends the value 
of this distinguished volume beyond 
regional limits. 1958. 150p. Gr. 6-12. 
Parnassus. $3.75. # # 
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They’ve Got a Secret 


Scuoot systems in two commu- 
nities across the nation from each 
other are alike in one particular. 
Both enroll the vast majority of 
their teachers in professional or- 
ganizations—local, state, and na- 
tional. They do it successfully and 
consistently, year after year. In 
both, the full responsibility for 
securing enrollments is carried by 
the local education association. 
One community is Pueblo, Color- 
ado; the other, Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Maryland. 

Organization leaders elsewhere 
have often asked, “Do they have a 
secret? How do they do it?” Yes, 
each of them does have a secret— 
perhaps more than one. But they’re 
quite willing to share, if any part 
of their experience can help others. 

Pueblo conducts a rather typical 
fall program of membership enroll- 
ment through building representa- 
tives. However, certain unique and 
significant facts about that effort 
should be noted: 

Enrollment in local, state, and 
national associations is carried out 
simultaneously. 

The building representatives 
merely give teachers the opportu- 
nity to enroll, accept the member- 
ships of those who readily join, and 
keep accurate records of those who 
do, and do not, enroll. 

The building representatives are 
not expected to try to convince the 
“hard to sell.” They give those 
names to a special follow-up group. 

Pueblo’s follow-up effort is the 
most distinctive part of its plan. A 
group of volunteers known as Min- 
ute Men has been organized. All 
are life members of NEA as well as 
leaders in Pueblo. The group has, 
by agreement, limited its size. It ex- 
ercises full control over admitting 
additional recruits. In this way, it 
has become a prestige group with a 
waiting list. 

The names of those who do not 
enroll through the building repre- 
sentatives are allocated to the Min- 
ute Men for special follow-up at- 
tention. Every such person is called 
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upon personally, usually at home 
in the evening by appointment. 

The Minute Men really know 
their professional organizations 
and are known for their own lead- 
ership in them. Their success in 
transferring this understanding and 
interest to others has been phe- 
nomenal. 

In Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, chief credit for the outstand- 
ing membership record is attributed 
to the enhanced status of the build- 
ing representatives in the Mont- 
gomery County Education Associa- 
tion. 

In each school, building repre- 
sentatives are elected. Candidates 
must measure up to certain definite 
standards, including length of serv- 
ice in the building and a good 
record of membership in profes- 
sional organizations, local, state, 
and national. Thus, building repre- 
sentatives in Montgomery County 
are not the newest staff members or 
the ones who weren’t there when 
the choices were made or the ones 
easiest to impose upon. 

The building representatives, 
through the MCEA assembly, very 
largely control policies and pro- 
gram. They hold meetings in their 
own buildings to report what 
MCEA is doing, and why, and to 
discuss pending decisions. 

In preparation for their work, 
the building representatives—at as- 
sociation expense—are given a few 
days’ training in a workshop that 
also includes the three F’s in gen- 
erous proportions: fun, food, and 
fellowship. 

All this, say Montgomery County 
leaders, has resulted in a corps of 
workers who can and do handle 
the membership enrollment prob- 
lem efficiently and successfully. 

The common thread which seems 
to be the secret of success in both 
Pueblo and Montgomery County is 
person-to-person interpretation by 
those who know their associations, 
work actively in them, and are en- 
thusiastic about them. How about 
making this your secret? + # 


2,000 creed picy 
, one-act plays 
for young people! 
Top-quality comedies, mysteries, legends, 
holiday and patriotic plays—to provide 
year-round, entertaining dramatic material. 
PLAYS, Inc., Publishers, Dept. W 
Ke 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. “te 


ARNOLD TOURS 32,\e"Rur7, S* 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your royalties, na- 


> yaariely ond 
ppraisal. Write Dept. N11. 
Exposition Press / 38 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 


EUROPE ON A BUDGET 


Folders now available for ovr 1959 Economy 
ram. 


trans-Atlantic steamship oe 
GRAND CIRCLE, 77 days, 1 ee, 


. June 8 $1025 


June 20, June 
ir se 
GRAND AIR CIRCLE, 63 days, 17 countries; 


Luxury motorcoach transportati 
hotels and meals; prices inclusive. 


P OG. BOX 199. NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA ae 


COMING... 


THE ANNUAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
TRAVEL SECTION 


In The 
FEBRUARY 1959 
NEA JOURNAL 


NOW-Save On Travel 


EUROPE 
College credits for 5-to-12 week 
tri ee $655 to $1495—ALL- 


EXP 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uru- 
y, Brazil. $1095 — ALL-EX- 

ENSE. All trips are escorted. 
Small, congenia ups. Prices 
are all-inclusive. Write for infor- 
mation. 

AMERICANS ABROAD, INC. 


Travel Service 
Box 99, University Station 
» is 14, Minnesota 





To teachers of all levels: This is 
your regular feature for idea-swap- 
ping. In statements of 50 to 200 words, 
share your classroom know-how with 
other members of the profession. 

Each person whose item is printed 
in the “Teachers’ Trading Post” may 
have his choice of any publication 
that is listed in the JourNAL’s “New 
NEA Publications” during this school 
year. 

Send entries to ““Teachers’ Trading 
Post,” NEA Journat, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. None can 
be returned. 


Improving Study Habits 


One day a week in my sixth-grade 
class, each pupil is allowed to be “on 
his own” in selecting the homework 
he needs most to do. If he needs to 
study arithmetic, then he works on 
that subject; if he is weak in spelling, 
he studies spelling. But he is expected 
to give evidence the next day at school 
that he made a wise choice of the sub- 
ject for his homework. 

Freedom to choose homework has 
proved a great incentive to effective 
study. 

—MRS. B. L. BRINSON, sixth - grade 
teacher, Central Elementary School, 
Dublin, Georgia. 


To HELP my pupils improve their 
study habits, I encourage them to: 

1. Set a special time and place for 
study, if possible 

2. Understand clearly what knowl- 
edge should be gained from the partic- 
ular assignment or what skills strength- 
ened 

8. Inform themselves of sources 
from which to obtain necessary ma- 
terials and aids 

4. Have working materials such as 
pencils, books, and paper on hand be- 
fore beginning to study 

5. Study without stopping to attend 
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to unimportant matters until lesson is 
learned 

6. Summarize mentally or in writing 
the work studied 

7. Be on the alert for additional 
sources of information related to the 
subject matter involved. 

—ALMA T. IRVINE, fifth-grade teacher, 
Robert S. Payne School, Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 


Tue English department in Spring 
Branch Junior High School has in- 
corporated into the course of study a 
unit called How To Study, which at- 
tempts to help students develop the 
ability: 

1. To use the various parts of a book 

2. To use alphabetical arrangements 

8. To use the dictionary 

4. To use reference books of dif- 
ferent kinds 

5. To use the library 

6. To skim 

7. To distinguish between relevant 
and irrelevant, important and unim- 
portant information 

8. To distinguish between fact and 
opinion 

9. To use several sources to solve a 
problem 

10. To comprehend and _ organize 
what is read 

11. To remember what is read. 

In developing this unit, the teachers 
used filmstrips, films, the school library, 
the public library, speakers from the 
business world, and free materials from 


fil et 
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industry and from magazine and book 
publishers. 

The unit is taught in both seventh 
and eighth grades during the first three 
weeks of the school year. At the con- 
clusion of the unit, the social-studies 
teachers take over and give students 
ample opportunity to put into practice 
the skills developed. 

—JEANETTE PARTEN, chairman, Eng- 
lish Department, Spring Branch Junior 
High School, Houston. 


I HAvE found the following proce- 
dures helpful in improving the study 
habits of my second-graders: 

After the children have had a period 
of silent reading, I first ask questions 
the answers to which can be found on 
the pages they have just read. Then I 
ask a few why questions intended to be 
thought-provoking. 

To help the children learn to organ- 
ize ideas, I place on the board in ran- 
dom order three or four sentences 
taken from a story they have previously 
read and ask them to rearrange the 
sentences in proper sequence. 

—FLORENCE E. F. KEYS, second-grade 
teacher, Sumner School, Washington, 
D.C. 


Ir A student wants to improve his 
study habits, here are a few simple 
techniques which will help him to 
reach his goal. He should: 

1. Read the assignment carefully 

2. Read the text first for the main 
ideas 

3. Write down specific questions 
about concepts he does not understand 

4. Look up meanings of unfamiliar 
words 

5. Reread for better understanding 

6. Outline for main ideas 

7. Associate new ideas with those 
previously learned 

8. Keep a file of dated reading notes 

9. Add new terms to the vocabulary 
page. 

—ELOISE T. HADLOCK, Science Depart- 
ment, Boynton Junior High School, 
Ithaca, New York. 


Measures of Protection 


Our school issues a Parents’ Hand- 
book explaining the necessary proce- 
dures for having a child excused from 
school before dismissal time. The 
parent must send a dated and signed 
note to the teacher, specifying the 
time he will call for the child. Tele- 
phone calls are not accepted. 

If the parent wishes his child to be 
dismissed early or at regular dismissal 
time in the care of someone else, he 
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must send a note by the child to the 
principal. In addition, the person to 
whom the child is dismissed must be 
properly identified. 

—MARY THOMPSON, principal, Green- 
ville Elementary School, Alexis I. du- 
Pont Special School District, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

Writing—and Rewriting 

IN COMPOSITION Class I explain how 
professional writers write and rewrite 
their articles before they ever appear 
in print. 

Then I have the students write in 
pencil the first draft of a composition. 
After I correct this draft and mark it 
for content and mechanics, the writer 
and I have a laboratory session. We 
study his manuscript, consider the 
problems involved and ways to solve 
them. A second draft is made with 
further corrections by the student. 

I return the second draft with sug- 
gestions for improvement but without 
any grade. The student then makes his 
final copy in ink. The class can readily 
see the improvement of last copies over 
first. 

—OCTAVIA WYNBUSH STRONG, English 
teacher, Lincoln High School, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


PEANUTS 


PARENTS... 
PLEASE TRY TO VSIT 
YOUR CHILD'S SCHOOL 
DURING AMERICAN 

EDUCATION WEEK, 
NOVEMBER 9-/S... 


Drawn by Charles M. Schulz e 
for American Education Week. 
“Report Card, USA.” 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus N. Africa, Yugos' 
Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Denmark, and acme ot 
low- priced different kind of trip for the 
in spirit who don’t want to be a or 
Also shorter tours .. . 9 weeks; 
3 age Pinel Stag 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia (Box A) — Pasadena, California 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BN. Y PUBLISHER 


re : 
ent20 We 31 ae. New ¥ 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 
SHORT PARAGRAPHS 


ing from beginners, also 
descriptions of short para- 
graphs for which they pay 
‘ $2.00 to $25.00 each. 
OU don’t have to be a trained author to make 
money writing. Hundreds now getting checks 
every week for short paragraphs, I tell you wos 
to write, where and how to sell. 
tedious study. Lots of small checks add up aiite. 
Send name for information and list. I'll mail every- 
thing right away — Free! 


Rush te ae aiiennal of editors now 
beginners. Also coaching information . 


Medieval Parchments 


(Approx. 15”x25”) Pages 
from Gregorian Chant Chorus 
inscribed in monasteries of Spain be- 
tween 12th and 16th centuries. Su- 
perb exhibit for history, music, Latin 
poser Single page $25, consecutive 

es $20 each. Check or money 

raat please. 
% Clayton Conger + 
P.O. Box 4161 
Wash. 15, D.C. +3* 
26th 
Year 


ll rb escorted and 
pendent tours from 30-160 days. 
EUROPE More then 


300 off-the 
MEXICO -beates 


track 
trips for 
SO. PACIFIC 84 Days $2398] ] tne oudget 
HOLY LAND 26 Bays $1385!! mingea* 
AFRICA 40 Bays $1998 
STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost 


“Everywhere.” 60 Ds _ 
pean trips incl. steamer tr. $645 


wer the Young of ott Ages” 


BW AA 545 Sth Ave, New vork 17 


wome Teavec.imc Dept. aq MU 27-6544 





Onrper publications of the NEA and 
its departments from the Association 
at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Cash must accompany orders for 
$1 or less. Order other items from 
addresses given. 


A Parent’s Guide to Children’s Read- 
ing by Nancy Larrick. Gives detailed 
answers to the questions parents ask 
about their children’s reading and lists 
specific activities which frequently help 
children to read with greater skill and 
continuing pleasure. 1958. 258p. Paper- 
bound copy 35¢ from any bookstore, 
or 40¢ from Pocket Books, Inc., Mail 
Service Dept., 630 5th Ave., New York 
20. For hard-bound edition, inquire 
Doubleday and Co., Garden City, N.Y. 


Packet of Bulletins, 1954 through 
1958. Includes: Time Management and 
the Home Economics Teacher, May 
1954; Evaluation for the Improvement 
of Family Living, May 1955; Planning 
and Using Storage for Effective Teach- 
ing in Homemaking, May 1956; Look 
to Human Resources in the Teaching 
of Homemaking, May 1957; Grouping 
for Effective Teaching in Home Eco- 
nomics, May 1958. Per packet, $1.25. 
Dept. of Home Economics. Order from 


Packet of Topics, No. 1 through No. 
8. Includes: Organizations for the 
Home Economics Teacher, Dec. 1954; 
The Teaching of Consumer Education, 
Mar. 1955; Community Resources for 
Home Economics Teaching, Nov. 1955; 
Homemaking Education for the Young 
Adolescent, Feb. 1956; Budgeting for 
Better Teaching of Homemaking, Nov. 
1956; Promoting Home Economics in 
School Programs, Feb. 1957; Commu- 
nications for Better Home Economics 
Teaching, Nov. 1957; Concepts, Skills 
and Techniques for Teaching Family 
Relations, Mar. 1958. Per packet, $1.50. 
DHE. Order from NEA. 


Adventures in Science at the Smith- 
sonian by E. John Long and George 
Weiner. New science book for young 
people gives an authoritative glimpse 
of the wide and exciting range of 
knowledge that the word science in- 
cludes. 1958. 23p. 25¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Colortone Press, 2412 17th St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C, 
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Minnesota Honors Educator 


Maria L. Sanrorp, educational 
trail blazer who won acclaim as 
teacher, orator, and civic leader 
during her lifetime (1836-1920), 
will be signally honored by Min- 
nesota and the nation on Novem- 
ber 12, when’a bronze statue com- 
memorating her will be unveiled in 
Washington, D.C., as a feature of 
Minnesota’s statehood-centennial 
celebration. 

Each state may be officially rep- 
resented in the Capito] by two stat- 
ues. Among the 78 citizens already 
honored by states, five are classified 
as educators, and several others 
may be broadly considered as mem- 
bers of the teaching profession. 

Born imSaybrook, Connecticut, 
and nurturethin the disciplines of 
New England, Maria L. Sanford 
believed that all branches of learn- 
ing reflect God “in His goodness 
and greatness.” 

A public-school teacher in Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania and an 
outstanding lecturer at teachers in- 
stitutes, she began her career in 


higher education at Swarthmore 
College as one of the first women 
professors in America. 

Called to the University of Min- 
nesota in 1880 and named profes- 
sor of rhetoric and elocution the 
following year, she shared unstint- 
ingly during 30 years of service the 
rich gifts that were hers, invigorat- 
ing by thought and action gen- 
erations of Minnesota men and 
women. 

Called “the best-known and best- 
beloved woman in Minnesota,” 
Maria Sanford was a leader in adult 
education throughout the United 
States, a founder of early parent- 
teacher groups, and a pioneer force 
in the beautification of Minnesota. 
She faced such national issues as 
education for Negroes, temperance, 
scholarships for the gifted, justice 
for the Indians, and women’s rights 
with intellectual honesty and warm 
understanding. 

—MELVA LIND, dean of students, 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. 
Peter, Minnesota. 


Assignment: Draw what Thanksgiving makes you think of. 
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Western Saga 


WHEN I discovered that one of my 
ninth-graders was well stuck up with 
bubble gum, I reproved him and sent 
him to the washroom to remedy the 
situation. As he left the class, came a 
voice from the rear: “Have gum. Will 
travel.” 

—CHARLES C. VORDERBERG, Central 
Junior High School, Rock Island, Il- 
linois. 


Extra Thankful 


A SEVENTH-GRADER’S definition of 
Thanksgiving: “. . . a time when we 
thank God for the many things we 
have and the many things we haven't.” 

—G. JOHANSSON, New York City. 


Nautical Bird 


WHILE studying the colonies in my 
fifth-grade history class, we discussed 
the importance of families, such as the 
Byrds, to the development of Virginia. 
Then, as we talked about the early de- 
velopment of Maryland, we said that 
the settlers were fond of a beautiful 
bird they found there which they 
called the Baltimore oriole. 

A few days later, I gave the class 
this question on a quiz: Name a beau- 
tiful bird the colonists found in Mary- 
land. 

One answer: Admiral Byrd. 

—FLORENCE L. MARIETTA, Connells- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 


“Naturally, What Else?” 


cCORDING to the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, a first-grader drew a picture of a 
stagecoach, which was well done ex- 
cept that it lacked wheels. 

“Oh, it’s wonderful,” said the teach- 
er. “But I see no wheels. What holds it 
up?” 

“Bad men, 


replied the little artist. 


@ Send us amusing classroom anec- 
dotes, boners, verses. We reserve the 
right to publish submitted materials 
without clearance. 


CENTERSPREAD ANSWERS 
(See page 561) 
Almanac Index Headings 
1. Books 


2. World’s Fairs, Expositions 
3. Associations, Societies 
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Member—N-A. T.A. 38th Year 


1. George Herman Ruth 
2. Tokyo 





for classroom space trips 


Timely, new manual—a complete guide — 
for making school ‘‘space equipment’ 


This needed teaching aid, 
“The Spaceman at School and at 
Home" is a booklet of simple 


These 6 big helps for you 
This manual shows how 
to make 1—“space equip- 
diagrams with easy, step by step ment’’; space suits 


and gear; 3—design for 
art work for a mural; 
4—spacemen puppets; 
6—creative space motifs 
for activities and pro- 
grams; @—favors and 
decorations for out-of. 
this-world parties. 


instructions for turning old boxes 
(and other free or inexpensive 
material) into classroom space 
ships, suits, helmets, etc. 

Whole room participates. 













TO GET booklet described, 
THE SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL 
AND AT HOME; 24 pages; 
8% x 11°—just write 
SUPT. BRUCE MILLER, 
Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 
—and send 504, postpaid. 


Spaceship interior 
constructed 
in the classroom 


and smooth chewing of 





Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 


en”, daily chewing aids digestion; sweetens breath. 


CLINTON I it is a poston. im she ‘Midwes, West or 


we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 


Cozzens, Mor. 
2 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 





Reference Questions 3. Harper’s 
4. Mark Twain 
5. The Philadelphia Story, Mr. Smith 


Goes to Washington 
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pyyuis issue of the JouRNAL 
| abounds with discussions of 
important topics. Have you 
read, for example, Dr. Lowenfeld’s 
discussion of current research on 
creativity? Dr. Norton’s document- 
ed thesis that education pays hand- 
some dividends? Dr. Tapp and Dr. 
Larson’s differing points of view 
on released time? The Council on 
Instruction’s questions that serve as 
guideposts to good schools? 

With so much serious matter in 
the rest of the magazine, perhaps 
we can be forgiven for pausing here 
to talk about something that may 
seem inconsequential—names. 


Vow understand, of course, that 
only the other fellow’s name is in- 
consequential. Your own is terribly 
important. If it’s supposed to be 
Marion, Francis, or J Ned, you 
don’t want it printed Marian, 
Frances, or J. Ned. And vice versa. 


Your name, then, matters. Mine, 
too, I thought until recently, when 
a six-year-old put me in my place. 
I had said in her presence that if 
I had it to do over again, on start- 
ing to work at the NEA I’d drop 
my first name (which I don’t like) 
and use my middle one, Lee. 

“Why don’t you change it now?” 
my young friend asked. “I doubt if 
half a dozen people outside of 
Washington, D.C., ever heard your 
name, anyway.” 

She meant to be helpful, but she 
cut me down to size. 


When you look at the children 
in your class, you see people and 
not names, which is the way it 
ought to be. But when you look 
at your rollbook, you see, from 
year to year, a panorama of chang- 
ing fashions in given names. 

On your rolls today, you're likely 
to have Linda, Barbara, Nancy, 
Susan, Judy, David, Larry, Gary, 
and Douglas. You are less likely to 
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have Evelyn, Emma, _ Bertha, 
Mabel, Pearl, Herbert, Clarence, 
and Edgar than were teachers a 
generation or two ago. 

The perennials continue: Rob- 
ert, John, Bill, Jimmy, Joe, 
Charles, and Tommy, along with 
Ruth, Margaret, and Anne; Eliz- 
beth, too, with a range of nick- 
names, from Lizzie of our grand- 
mother’s day, on down through 
Beth, Betty, and Betsey, and now 
back to Liz again. 

Kindergarten teachers, you who 
see the first harbingers of new fads, 
please tell me: Is Laura, long out 
of fashion, coming back? Has the 
crest of the Karen wave passed? 
Will the newest Carolyn use Grace 
Kelly’s spelling, Caroline? 


Parents thoughtlessly bestow 
name combinations which their 
children lug through life as a hand- 
icap. Who wants the initials CAD 
or BUM on his pencil box? Or who 
likes to be a pun? Ella Mental, 
John Quill, and Timothy Hay 
don’t. Or who wants to share his 
name with a famous character who 
has never relinquished it? Young 
George Washington and Woodrow 
Wilson get tired explaining, “Yes, 
that’s really my name.” 

Teachers, unlike parents, have 
to take the appellations as they 
come, but they can at least pro- 
nounce them correctly. They can 
say Mary, not Murry; Brenda, not 
Brinda; Paula, not Pauler. 

Also they can be careful of the 
spelling. These days you may not 
have to watch Rubye and Ruby or 
Harriett and Harriet, but you do 
need vigilance with those Debras 
and Deborahs; Be sure, also; that 
Kathy is correctly recorded as 
Katharine, Katherine, Kathryn, or 
Kathleen, as the case may be. 


A superintendent of my ac- 
quaintance is interested in what 
he calls “the menace of monikers,” 


but he’s thinking of the common- | 
noun variety. 

This superintendent was asked 
to explain how his schools had 
been able to retain the confidence | 
of the public at a time when criti- 
cism was rampant. “In our com = 
munity, citizens really know their 7 
schools,” he answered. “We invite 
laymen to visit the schools and 
they do. We feature the schools = 
in our newspapers and on TV 
programs. But we _ deliberately 
avoid the menace of monikers. We | 
don’t use labels, whether ‘progres- 7 
sive education’ or ‘core curriculum’ 
or ‘life adjustment,’ or what-have- 
you.” 

Mentor Graham observed this | 
principle back in the days when 
he was Abraham Lincoln’s teacher 
in a frontier school. Parents op- 
posed the teaching of grammar be- 
cause “nobody needs no sech a 
thing as grammar.” Mr. Graham 
continued to teach spelling, writ- — 
ing, and rhetoric, but “grammar” | 
officially dropped from the course. | 


Sam AcrEE, president of the | 
Public School Teachers Associa- 
tion of Baltimore, made a similar | 
point one day when visiting the 
JouRNAL office. 

He maintained that teachers 
should watch their professional vo- 
cabulary. For example, the phrase 
“free period,” he said, is not only 
less accurate than “planning pe-.J 
riod” or “conference period” but 
gives the public an erroneous im- 
pression of a teacher’s load. 

And if you receive an “earned — 
increment,” pray don’t go around 
calling it an “automatic salary in- 
crease.” That’s most injudicious 
name-calling. 


Wllelred oP Pinner 


EDITOR 
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